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ABSTRACT 



The No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 calls for 100% proficiency in reading and 
mathematics by 2014. The mandate thus transforms reading and mathematics into high- 
stakes subject areas. This quantitative cross-sectional study examined legislated testing 
mandates in relation to burnout subscales, emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and 
personal accomplishment. Second through fifth grade high-stakes reading and 
mathematics teachers and low-stakes art, music, and physical education teachers working 
in an urban elementary school district completed the Maslach Burnout Inventory - 
Educator Survey and a demographic survey. Results showed a significant difference in 
emotional exhaustion among high-stakes versus low-stakes subject area teachers across 
grade levels and school labels. Since burnout impedes job performance, results suggest 
the achievement gap may widen because of the very legislation instituted to close it. 
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CHAPTER 1: INTRODUCTION 

In 1983, A Nation at Risk (National Commission, 1983) announced the existence 
of a crisis in the public school system that had placed the nation’s “unchallenged 
preeminence” (f 1) at risk. Some researchers have argued that the National Commission’s 
report is a manufactured crisis (Amrein & Biddle, 2002; Bracey, 2006). Notwithstanding, 
the public school system indeed faces a crisis in the form of serious teacher shortages 
(Darling-Hammond, 2003; National Education Association, 2005) and attrition (Inman & 
Marlow, 2004; Luekens, Lyter, & Fox, 2004). However, public education today is also 
challenged with a greater problem regarding the accountability demands of the No Child 
Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002). 

Teacher workload demands and pressures have increased greatly (Kohn, 2005; 
Mandel, 2006) due to federal legislation (No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, 2002) 
mandating that all public school students be proficient in mathematics and reading by 
2014 as determined by reported test results at designated grade levels (§111 1). Schools 
whose test scores fail to demonstrate adequate yearly progress (§ 1225) are labeled as 
schools needing improvement (§ 1225). Consequently, the demands on mathematics and 
reading teachers are now greater than demands placed on colleagues teaching art, music, 
and physical education. Evidence already exists that dissatisfaction with testing mandates 
has increased teacher stress and lowered morale (Boaler, 2003; Inman & Marlow, 2004; 
Nathan, 2002; Noddings, 2005; Sunderman, Tracey, & Orfield, 2003) particularly among 
teachers assigned to highly accountable subject areas and test-reporting grade levels 
(Kohn, 2005; Pedulla et al., 2003; Stecher & Barron, 2001; Taylor, Shepard, Kenner, & 
Rosenthal, 2003). If left unchecked, stress and lowered morale pose a serious 
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consequence, burnout, a multidimensional syndrome that includes three psychological 
stressors: emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and reduced personal accomplishment 
(Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach et al., 1996). 

Byrne (1993) has described burnout as “the inability to function effectively in 
one’s job as a consequence of prolonged job-related stress” (p. 197). Consequently, 
today’s public education crisis concerns the question of whether No Child Left Behind 
mandates have created an unhealthy work environment in which public school teachers 
responsible for teaching mathematics and reading are suffering the debilitating (Farber & 
Escher, 1991; Hughes, 2001; Maslach, 1976; Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach, 
Schaufeli, & Leiter, 2001) job-related stress of teacher burnout. 

Chapter 1 introduces readers to the problem within public education today 
concerning the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002) legislation that calls for 100% 
proficiency among all students in mathematics and reading by 2014 (§111 1). The chapter 
supports the quantitative cross-sectional survey study whose research questions addressed 
the influence the legislative mandate may have on reported levels of burnout among 
urban elementary school teachers. The chapter introduces the dependent variable, teacher 
burnout, as manifested by reported levels of emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and 
personal accomplishment (Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach et al., 1996). The chapter 
introduces subject area taught as the independent variable and grade level taught and 
school report card label earned as mediating variables. 

The initial section in Chapter 1 provides background information about teacher 
burnout and problematic mandates within the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002) 
legislation. The next sections address the (a) problem and purpose statements, which 
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inform readers why a study on teacher burnout among urban elementary school teachers 
was necessary; (b) nature and conceptual framework of the quantitative cross-sectional 
survey study; and (c) significance of the study to burnout research and education 
leadership. Subsequent sections address (a) research questions and hypotheses; (b) 
definitions of terms; (c) assumptions associated with the study; and (d) limitations and 
delimitations. Chapter 1 concludes with a summary highlighting key points within the 
chapter. Having presented an overview of its contents, Chapter 1 continues with a 
discussion of the background of the problem. 

Background of the Problem 

Upon the passage of the reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) of 1965, namely, the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002), 
former Secretary of Education Paige (as cited in U.S. Department of Education, 2002) 
declared the legislation had led the nation into a “new era in how we educate our 
children” (p. viii). Satisfying and expanding earlier demands for accountability and 
standards-based reform (National Commission, 1983; Goals 2000, 1996), the legislation 
reestablished the federal government’s commitment to poor and minority students 
initiated by ESEA. Its purpose statement states the legislative goal: “closing the 
achievement gap between high- and low-performing children, especially the achievement 
gap between minority and nonminority students and between disadvantaged children and 
their more advantaged peers” (No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, 2002, § 1001). 

To achieve the goal of closing the achievement gap the legislation called for 
100% of the nation’s public school students to become proficient in mathematics and 
reading by 2014 (§ 1111). Research findings (Sunderman et al., 2004; Taylor et al., 2003) 
have suggested that the increased accountability to standardized testing and reporting 
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have increased teacher dissatisfaction and stress particularly among teachers in 
elementary schools where the effects of educational reform are felt first (Education Trust, 
2004). Yet to be determined was whether reported symptoms of dissatisfaction and stress 
from increased accountability aimed at closing the achievement gap were, in fact, 
symptoms of teacher burnout. 

The achievement gap, the “performance differentials among the various racial . . . 
[and] ethnic groups and between children from poor families and those from middle class 
or well-off families” (Popham, 2004, p. 46) has been viewed as the public education 
system’s greatest failure (Rothstein, 2004). Although educational reform measures have 
sought to address the achievement gap (National Commission, 1983; ESEA, 1965; Goals 
2000, 1996), the gap has persisted. From the seminal Coleman Report (Coleman, 
Campbell, Hobson, McParland, Mood, Weinfeld, & York, 1966) to the current National 
Council for Education Statistics (NCES) study, Conditions in Education 2004 (U.S. 
Department of Education, 2004), findings have shown consistently that poverty and 
(minority) ethnicity negatively influence student achievement (Ku & Plotnick, 2003). As 
one educator (Harvey, 2003) observed: “As poverty goes up, test scores go down” (p. 

18). 

The controversy over the achievement gap notwithstanding. No Child Left Behind 
has upheld its purpose to close the achievement gap (Center on Education Policy, 2006). 
In the interim, recent findings have suggested that teachers charged with closing the 
achievement gap, namely, those teaching low socioeconomic and minority children, 
report increased stress and reduced morale related to mandated testing (Pedulla et al., 
2003; Sunderman et al., 2004; Taylor et al., 2003). By mandating mathematics and 
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reading proficiency standards and concomitant standardized testing, the No Child Left 
Behind Act of 2001 (2002) has legislated what has been termed high-stakes testing 
(Gunzenhauser, 2003). 

Gunzenhauser (2003) described high-stakes testing as follows: 

‘High-Stakes Testing’ refers to the use of standardized testing measures as criteria 
for determining the quality of schools, promotion of children to the next grade, 
high school graduation, teacher bonuses, or the governance of a school. . . . The 
No Child Left Behind . . . Act of 2001 expands the role of high-stakes testing by 
legislating their incorporation in states’ school accountability programs, (p. 53) 

As mandated by the No Child Left Behind legislation, high-stakes testing results become 
part of each state’s school accountability program (U.S. Department of Education, 2003). 
The accountability programs must include reporting systems that inform the public about 
the federal report card labels assigned to each district school. 

Schools within each district earn federal report card labels based largely on the 
test results of students from grade levels within three grade spans, 3-5; 6-9; and 10-12. In 
Arizona, federal labels are based on whether students in grades 3, 5, 8, and 10 (“State of 
Arizona,” 2003) have satisfied prescribed achievement goals. Federal report card labels 
identify whether each school has made adequate yearly progress. Schools failing to make 
adequate progress are labeled as needing improvement (U.S. Department of Education, 
2003). A school faces serious sanctions should the students of the mathematics and 
reading teachers at reporting grade levels fail to make adequate progress especially if 
they fail for several years. The sanctions then include the replacement of some or all of 



the school staff. 
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In effect, regardless of the subject area or grade level taught, any or all teachers 
can be replaced (U.S. Department of Education, 2003) based on results emanating from 
the mathematics and reading test scores produced by the students of teachers assigned to 
test-reporting grades. Because of the high stakes (Gunzenhauser, 2003) connected to 
mathematics and reading and the high stakes connected to specific test-reporting grade 
levels, No Child Left Behind testing mandates have created what the current study terms 
high-stakes subject areas and high-stakes grade levels. The putative effect of both 
variables is the threat they pose to the psychological well being of some, not all, teachers. 
For example, Stecher & Barron (2001) found that high-stakes testing and reporting 
systems influenced higher levels of reported dissatisfaction, stress, and reduced morale in 
teachers assigned to high-stakes subject areas at “milepost grades” (p. 259), the term 
Stecher and Barron assigned to test-reporting (high-stakes) grade levels. 

Additional concern emerges when considering the well being of teachers at the 
elementary level. Results from recent studies (Luekens et al., 2004; Pedulla, Abrams, 
Madaus, Russell, Ramos, & Miao, 2003; Sunderman et al., 2004) have shown that the 
majority of teachers reporting dissatisfaction, increased stress, and reduced morale were 
elementary school teachers. Findings from other research (Education Trust, 2004) 
suggested the effects of legislated reform like that of No Child Left Behind are generally 
felt first at the elementary school level. Moreover, findings (Stecher & Barron, 2003) 
related to reduced morale among elementary school teachers suggested reduced morale 
may be even greater for teachers assigned to test-reporting subject areas (such as 
mathematics and reading) or to test-reporting grade levels. For elementary schools in 
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Arizona, the (high-stakes, federal) test-reporting grade levels are grades 3 and 5 (“State 
of Arizona,” 2003). 

When considering the high-stakes subject area elementary school teachers who 
work in urban settings, concern increases further. Elementary school teachers working in 
the urban setting may face greater levels of stress and reduced morale related to No Child 
Left Behind testing and proficiency mandates since the achievement gap is most 
prevalent in the urban setting according to the NCES (U.S. Department of Education, 
2004). Ironically, teachers working in the urban setting are the very teachers who must 
work at optimal levels of performance if they are to help minority and impoverished 
students achieve proficiency in mathematics and reading within No Child Left Behind’ s 
prescribed timeline. 

Ultimately, the essential issue and potential crisis in education today pertains to 
the reported symptoms of dissatisfaction, increased stress, and reduced morale associated 
with the No Child Left Behind high-stakes testing mandates. Teachers’ symptoms may 
be, in actuality, the prolonged stress symptoms of teacher burnout (Byrne, 1993). Hughes 
(2001) has argued: “Negative shifts cannot be ignored because they have the potential to 
affect the teacher and the educational system” (p. 289). Moreover, “Even small numbers 
of seriously disaffected [burned-out] teachers may adversely influence the functioning of 
a school” (Farber, 1991, p. 201). 

Statement of the Problem 

Of the 4,195 teachers surveyed in a national study (Pedulla et al., 2003) related to 
high-stakes testing, 79% of elementary school teachers reported feeling significant 
pressure associated with high-stakes testing. Compared to teachers at other grade levels, 
43% reported they wanted to transfer out of high-stakes grade levels versus 24% of high 
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school and 29% of middle school teachers. Pedulla et al. attributed the significant 
disparity to the greater responsibilities assumed by some elementary teachers, namely, 
those responsible for teaching two or more high-stakes subject areas. The No Child Left 
Behind Act of 2001 (2002) has called for 100% of nation’s students to reach proficiency 
in reading and mathematics by 2014 (§111 1). By doing so, the legislation has 
distinguished reading and mathematics teachers from art, music, and physical education 
teachers, essentially dividing the general population of elementary school teachers into 
high-stakes and low-stakes (Abrams, Pedulla, & Madaus, 2003) subject area teachers. 
High-stakes subject area teachers must accomplish what public education has yet to do: 
close the “achievement gaps between minority and nonminority students, and between 
disadvantaged children and their more advantaged peers” (No Child Left Behind Act of 
2001, 2002, § 1001 (3)). 

Of the 1,445 teachers working in adequate progress or improvement schools 
located in two urban districts servicing low income, minority students (Sunderman et al., 
2003, almost 50% reported that No Child Left Behind sanctions were unfair to schools 
needing improvement. Moreover, 40.9% of improvement- school teachers, versus 34.9% 
of adequate progress-school teachers, reported the legislation had reduced morale. 
Research findings on burnout have consistently indicated that dissatisfaction, pressures, 
and reduced morale from work demands compromise job effectiveness (Evers, Brouwers, 
& Tomic, 2002; Linden, Keijsers, Eling, & Schaijk, 2005; Maslach & Jackson, 1981; 
Maslach et al., 2001). Such symptoms are reportedly higher among high-stakes subject 
area teachers, particularly those working in urban elementary school districts (Pedulla et 
al., 2003; Sunderman et al., 2003). If high-stakes subject area teachers working in urban 
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elementary schools are, in fact, suffering from burnout, they may be incapable of closing 
the achievement gap, since findings from a growing body of evidence have indicated 
burnout impedes job performance (Evers et al., 2002; Hughes, 2001; Linden et al., 2005; 
Maslach et al., 2001). 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of the quantitative cross-sectional survey study was to compare the 
differences in the reported levels of burnout between second through fifth grade high- 
stakes and low-stakes subject area teachers working in a large urban elementary school 
district in Arizona. The study also examined the extent to which grade level taught and 
report card label earned influenced differences in reported levels of burnout. Teacher age, 
gender, and number of years teaching served as secondary independent variables (Cone 
& Foster, 2001) that would be examined for any rejected null hypotheses related to the 
following variables. 

The independent variable was defined generally as subject area taught, with 
mathematics and reading defined as high-stakes (Gunzenhauser, 2003) subject areas. Art, 
music, and physical education were defined as low-stakes (Abrams et al., 2003) subject 
areas, low-stakes denoting areas without any known consequences related to test scores. 
The dependent variable, burnout as manifested by emotional exhaustion, 
depersonalization, and reduced levels of personal accomplishment (Maslach & Jackson, 
1981; Maslach et al., 1996), was defined generally as “the inability to function effectively 
in one’s job as a consequence of prolonged job-related stress” (Byrne, 1993, p. 197). For 
the mediating variable, grade level taught, grades 3 and 5 were defined as high-stakes 
grade levels. Grades 2 and 4 were defined as low- stakes grade levels. For the mediating 
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variable, school report card label, the term improvement was defined as the high-stakes 
label. Adequate progress was defined as the low-stakes label. 

A burnout instrument (Maslach et al., 1996) and a demographic survey assessed 
the research questions by measuring reported levels of emotional exhaustion, 
depersonalization, and personal accomplishment. Descriptive statistics were used to 
describe results generated by the responses of the sample population. Analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) tests analyzed how the burnout (emotional exhaustion, 
depersonalization, and personal accomplishment) was affected by the subject area taught, 
grade level taught, and school report card label earned. 

Significance of the Study 

More serious than findings concerning teacher shortages (Darling-Hammond, 
2003; National Education Association, 2005) and teacher attrition (Inman & Marlow, 
2004; Luekens et al., 2004) are findings (Pedulla et al, Stecher & Barron, 2003; 
Sunderman et al., 2004) that urban elementary school teachers report they are suffering 
from symptoms suggestive of burnout. The prospect of burned-out teachers remaining in 
the classroom represents a serious threat to the entire educational process (Hughes, 2001). 
Ignoring burnout’s negative influence on teacher job performance (Maslach et al., 1996; 
Maslach et al., 2001) is problematic since the exhaustion and stress experienced by 
teachers diminishes their work output capacity (Farber, 1991). 

Research findings have shown that teacher burnout levels vary dependent upon 
factors such as gender, age, (Bakker, Demerouti, & Schaufeli, 2002; Gold, 1985) and 
location (Abel & Sewell, 1999; Farber & Ascher, 1991). However, no research was found 
that examined teacher burnout levels based on high-stakes testing variables emerging 
from the No Child Feft Behind Act of 2001 (2002) legislation. The new study addressed 
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the Evers et al. (2002) call for new burnout studies whenever new programs occur. The 
study also addressed the Gunzenhauser (2003) call for “further study and consideration of 
the role and effects of high stakes associated with accountability policies” (p. 56) such as 
those legislated by the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001. 

The study, which examined the influence of No Child Left Behind’ s high-stakes 
testing mandates on teacher burnout responded to the call for research (Maslach et al., 
1996) concerning the impact burnout may have on service recipients, in this case, the 
nation’s public school children. The study of urban elementary school teachers provided 
data driven evidence suggesting the legislation negatively influences the productivity of 
the teachers charged with helping the nation’s neediest children. Consequently, the 
legislation may have narrowed teacher effectiveness while inadvertently widening the 
gap between the disadvantaged and advantaged, the minority and nonminority. 

Significance to Leadership 

If it is true that “the biggest reason for low morale is that reactive leaders add 
changerelated [sic] work to employees’ already full plates” (Anderson & Anderson, 

2001, p. 63), then school leaders can ill afford to ignore their teachers’ emotional health. 
As Anderson and Anderson have cautioned, “If leaders do not attend to the internal 
domains and adapt them to the forces of change exerted by the external domains [such as 
No Child Left Behind legislation] then their change efforts fail” (p. 16). Accordingly, the 
study examined the effects of No Child Left Behind’ s accountability demands to call 
attention to the psychological well being of the human resource (Bate, Khan, & Pye, 
2000) undergirding the structure of legislated testing, timelines, and sanctions, namely, 
the teachers charged with executing the legislated mandates. 
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Focused on the well being of teachers, the study has provided education leaders 
an opportunity to effect meaningful change (Gruenert, 2000, Conclusion) whereby 
school, district, and union leadership as well as teacher leadership (Ackerman & 
MaKenzie, 2006) recognize the importance of evaluating the psychological health of 
teachers and addressing the needs of those who may be experiencing symptoms of 
burnout. 

Further, the study has provided education leaders a new platform. The new 
platform moves them beyond criticisms of the legislation’s underfunded (National 
Conference, 2005; Orlich, 2004; Weaver, 2003) testing mandates to its potentially 
negative influence on the psychological well being of teachers, the classroom authorities 
(Hofmeister & Lubke, 1990) responsible for helping the nation’s neediest children and 
closing the achievement gap. 

Nature of the Study 

The cross-sectional survey study was designed to examine whether variables 
emerging from No Child Left Behind legislation influenced different ranges in reported 
levels of burnout among urban elementary school teachers. The research design helped 
determine the extent to which the crisis in public education today extended beyond 
current and projected rates of teacher attrition (Darling, 2003; National Education 
Association, 2005) and shortages (Inman & Marlow2004; Luekens et al., 2004). The 
design helped determine the extent of the crisis posed by burned-out teachers remaining 
in classrooms and its ramification: the possibility of a widening achievement gap caused 
by the very measure instituted to close it. 

The quantitative cross-sectional study investigated burnout by comparing the 
differences in burnout levels reported by second through fifth grade urban elementary 
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school teachers who serve minority and disadvantaged children associated with the 
achievement gap (No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, 2002, § 1001). According to 
Creswell (2002), quantitative cross-sectional survey designs are appropriate when 
seeking to compare the attitudes of two groups. The two groups involved in the study 
were high-stakes (mathematics and reading) and low-stakes (art, music, or physical 
education) subject area teachers assigned to high-stakes (third and fifth) or low-stakes 
(second and fourth) grade levels. The survey study compared the responses of high-stakes 
and low-stakes subject area teachers to research questions concerning emotional 
exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal accomplishment. According to Maslach et al. 
(1996), survey studies are appropriate to measuring burnout levels. Further, when 
structured around research questions related to workplace concerns, quantitative survey 
studies are more likely to contribute to the field of burnout than qualitative exploratory 
studies. Having discussed the appropriateness of the study’s research design, its 
instrumentation is now discussed. 

The researcher-prepared demographic survey instrument (see Appendix A) was 
designed to gather data pertaining to (a) the independent variable, subject area taught; (b) 
the mediating variable, grade level taught; and (c) secondary independent variables, 
gender, age, and number of years teaching. Chapter 3 provides additional information on 
the research design including the method by which each school’s report card label was 
secured. 

The study utilized one of several burnout instruments, recognized for their strong 
validity and reliability (Gold, 1984; Maslach et al., 1996), the Maslach Burnout 
Inventory-Educators Survey (MBI-ES). The survey facilitated the collection of data 
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related to burnout as manifested by its three subscales, emotional exhaustion, 
depersonalization, and personal accomplishment. The MBI-ES instrument consists of 22- 
questions that measure each of the burnout subscales separately. For both the emotional 
exhaustion and depersonalization subscales, higher scores indicate higher levels of 
burnout. By contrast, for the personal accomplishment subscale, high scores indicate low 
levels of burnout, and low scores represent higher levels of burnout, namely, reduced 
personal accomplishment. Chapter 3 provides a comprehensive discussion of the MBI-ES 
instrument as well as the methodology of the study. 

The MBI-ES and the demographic survey instrument addressed each of the 
study’s research questions. The completed responses to each instrument helped measure 
reported levels of emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal accomplishment 
relative to the independent variable, subject area, and the mediating variables, grade level 
and report card label. SPSS 14.0 for Windows® software was used to analyze collected 
data. Descriptive statistics generated the means and standard deviations of the second 
through fifth grade urban elementary school teachers. Analysis of variance (ANOVA) 
tests analyzed how burnout (emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal 
accomplishment) was affected by subject area taught (mathematics and reading versus 
art, music, or physical education) and the mediating variables, grade level taught (3 and 5 
versus 2 and 4) and school report card label earned (improvement or adequate progress). 
Discussion continues with a description of the variables related to the study. 

The prolonged job-related stress of burnout consists of three measurable 
subscales, emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal accomplishment. 
According to the founders of the MBI, Maslach & Jackson, (1981), 
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the Emotional Exhaustion subscale assesses feelings of being emotionally 
overextended and exhausted by one’s work. The Depersonalization subscale 
measures an unfeeling and impersonal response towards recipients of one’s 
service, care, treatment, or instruction. The Personal Accomplishment subscale 
assesses feelings of competence and successful achievement in one’s work with 
people, (p. 1) 

Maslach and Jackson (1981) conceptualized burnout as a continuous variable. As 
such, the three subscales of burnout are assessed using low, moderate, and high ranges. 
Although the original inventory measured burnout levels based on both frequency and 
intensity of feelings (Maslach & Jackson, 1981), the current version of the instrument 
(Maslach et al., 1996) measures burnout levels based on frequency, how often a feeling is 
experienced. The independent variable, subject area, is now discussed. 

The No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002) legislation included the mandate 
calling for 100% proficiency in mathematics and reading by 2014. The research 
examined if this disproportionate distribution of workload demand predisposed high- 
stakes subject area teachers to greater levels of burnout. Besides investigating teacher 
responses related to subject area taught, the cross-sectional survey study examined two 
variables to determine whether they had mediating effects on reported burnout levels. 

The variables were grade level taught and report card label earned. 

How well an elementary school’s third and fifth grade students perform on high- 
stakes mathematics and reading tests helps determine each school’s federal report card 
label. The study therefore sought to determine whether grade level had a mediating effect 
on reported levels of burnout between high-stake subject area teachers assigned to high- 
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stakes grades 3 and 5 versus low-stakes grades, 2 and 4. Conducting the research within 
elementary schools was more suitable than middle or high schools, since elementary 
schools have two federal reporting grade levels, namely, 3 and 5 (“State of Arizona,” 
2003, whereas middle schools and high schools each have only one reporting grade, 8 
and 10 respectively. 

As stated, the test results of third and fifth grade students help determine the 
federal report card label of each school. Elementary schools within the district in 2004- 
2005 had earned federal labels representing the categorical range of adequate progress 
and needing improvement, a characteristic essential to examine the mediating effects of 
school labels on reported burnout levels. The district selected was also appropriate 
because of its location in an urban setting. Mindful of the No Child Left Behind goal to 
help children suffering from the achievement gap (No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, 
2002, § 1001), an urban setting was successfully secured for the study. The district’s 
student population represents the needy children identified by the legislation, with more 
than 80% minority and 80% disadvantaged and impoverished as determined by the 
number of students qualified for free and reduced lunch (§11 13). 

Studies (Gold, 1984; Gold 1985; Maslach et al., 1996) have demonstrated 
consistently that urban secondary teachers reported higher levels of burnout. However, 
recent studies (Luekens et al., 2004; Pedulla et al., 2003; Sunderman et al., 2004) have 
indicated that the majority of teachers reporting dissatisfaction, lowered morale, and 
stress have been elementary school teachers. The findings provided additional support for 
the selection of an urban elementary school district for the study on burnout. 
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Research Questions 

The research questions of the cross-sectional survey study focused on 
relationships between reported levels of burnout, as expressed in responses to the 
emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal accomplishment subscales of the 
MBI-ES, and variables putatively related to increased workload demands and stress as a 
consequence of the passage of No Child Left Behind legislation. Research Questions 1-3 
related to the burnout subscale of emotional exhaustion. Research Questions 4-6 related 
to the burnout subscale of depersonalization. Research Questions 7-9 related to the 
burnout subscale of personal accomplishment. 

1. What levels of emotional exhaustion are reported by teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject areas? 

2. How do the levels of emotional exhaustion reported by teachers of high-stakes 
stakes subject areas change between grade levels 3 and 5 versus grade levels 2 and 4? 

3. How do the levels of emotional exhaustion reported by teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject areas change between improvement versus adequate progress 
schools? 

4. What levels of depersonalization are reported by teachers of high-stakes versus 
low-stakes subject areas? 

5. How do the levels of depersonalization reported by teachers of high-stakes 
stakes subject areas change between grade levels 3 and 5 versus grade levels 2 and 4? 

6. How do the levels of depersonalization reported by teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject areas change between improvement versus adequate progress 



schools? 
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7. What levels of personal accomplishment are reported by teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject areas? 

8. How do the levels of personal accomplishment reported by teachers of high- 
stakes subject areas change between grade levels 3 and 5 versus grade levels 2 and 4? 

9. How do the levels of personal accomplishment reported by teachers of high- 
stakes versus low-stakes subject areas change between improvement versus adequate 
progress schools? 

The research questions outline the comparison of differences in reported levels of 
burnout as a function of the independent and mediating variables believed to capture 
increased workplace demands and stress experienced by teachers in today’s No Child 
Left Behind workplace. Research Questions 1, 4, and 7 identified subject area taught as 
the independent variable. Teachers responsible for reading and mathematics were viewed 
as facing higher workplace demands and stress. Research Questions 2, 5, and 8 identified 
grade level taught as a mediating variable. The test-reporting years for Grades 3 and 5 
were viewed as burdening third and fifth grade reading and mathematics teachers with 
higher workplace demands and stress. Research Questions 3, 6, and 9 identified federal 
report card labels as another mediating variable. Schools labeled (needing) improvement 
rather than adequate were viewed as burdening their reading and mathematics teachers 
with higher workplace demands and stress when compared to their art, music, and 
physical education teachers. 

Assuming the putative effects of passage of No Child Left Behind legislation on 
workplace demands and stress occurred as described above, then those effects were likely 
to be observed in responses to the emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal 
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accomplishment subscales of the MBI-ES. In other words, scores on the burnout 
subscales would change in a manner consistent with the effects described in the 
preceding paragraph. Hence, the cross-sectional survey study systematically examined 
differences in reported levels of burnout as measured by each of the three subscales 
(emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal accomplishment) as a function of 
changes in the type of subject area taught, grade level taught, and school report card 
label. Discussion continues with an explanation of how the research questions and their 
concomitant hypotheses accomplished the goals of the quantitative cross-sectional survey 
study on burnout. 

The No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002) mandate calling for 100% 
proficiency in mathematics and reading by 2014 has placed greater stress and workload 
demands on teachers of high-stakes subject areas, mathematics and reading, versus low- 
stakes subject areas, namely art, music, and physical education. The research sought to 
determine whether the disproportionately distributed workload demands predisposed 
high-stakes subject area teachers to burnout. If so, burnout’s characteristic deterioration 
(Maslach, 1976; Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach & Pines, 1977; Maslach et al., 1996) 
in service quality might prevent high-stakes subject area teachers from helping their 
students reach proficiency by 2014. The importance of learning the extent to which high- 
stakes subject area teachers suffered from the debilitating effects (Evers et al., 2002; 
Farber & Ascher, 1991; Hughes, 2001; Linden et al., 2005; Maslach & Jackson, 1981; 
Maslach & Pines, 1977; Maslach et al., 2001; Roelfs, Verbraak, Keijsers, De Bruin, & 
Schmidt, 2005) of burnout prompted Research Questions 1, 4, and 7 that examined 
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differences in reported levels of emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal 
accomplishment in relation to high-stakes versus low-stakes subject area. 

The federally mandated (No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, 2002) reporting 
system (§ 1112) informs the public whether or not schools have achieved adequate yearly 
progress. Reporting systems require that each district report the measured progress of its 
schools by using the achievement scores of students in specific grade levels. In Arizona, 
the reporting grades are grades 3 and 5 at the elementary school level (“State of Arizona,” 
2003). Pressured by the accountability demands placed upon their grade levels’ 
performance (Stecher & Barron, 2001) on high-stakes tests in mathematics and reading, 
third and fifth, versus second and fourth, grade teachers may experience greater stress 
levels than low- stakes subject area teachers of art, music, and physical education (who 
are assigned to teach multiple grade levels). 

Examining the differences in burnout levels reported by high-stakes subject area 
teachers in grades 3 and 5 versus 2 and 4 helped determine whether burnout levels varied 
further dependent upon grade level taught. The importance of learning whether third and 
fifth grade high-stakes subject area teachers suffered from the debilitating effects (Farber 
& Ascher, 1991; Hughes, 2001; Maslach, 1976; Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach & 
Pines, 1977; Maslach et al., 2001; Roelofs et al., 2005) of burnout at greater levels than 
their second and fourth grade counterparts prompted Research Questions 2, 5, and 8 that 
examined differences in reported levels of emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and 
personal accomplishment in relation to high-stakes and low-stakes grade levels. 

Teachers have reported increased stress and reduced morale (Boaler, 2003; Inman 
& Marlow, 2004; Taylor et al., 2003) related to demoralizing reporting systems (Taylor et 
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al., 2003). Because feelings of increased stress and reduced morale suggest burnout 
(Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach et al., 1996), the research sought to investigate 
whether reported burnout levels among high-stakes and low-stakes subject area teachers 
were further influenced by the legislation’s (No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, 2002) 
mandated reporting system that requires the assignation of adequate progress or 
improvement labels. Accordingly, teacher burnout was investigated in schools labeled 
improvement schools and schools earning the more favorable label, adequate progress. 

The importance of learning whether high-stakes versus low-stakes subject area 
teachers working in improvement schools suffered from the debilitating effects (Evers et 
al., 2002; Farber & Ascher, 1991; Hughes, 2001; Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach et 
al., 2001) of burnout at differing levels from their counterparts working in adequate 
progress schools prompted Research Questions 3, 6, and 9 that examined differences in 
reported levels of emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal accomplishment 
among high-stakes versus low-stakes subject area teachers in improvement versus 
adequate progress schools. 

The discussion of the research questions described how the questions 
accomplished the goals of the quantitative cross-sectional survey study on burnout. The 
next section presents the research questions’ concomitant hypotheses. 

Hypotheses 

The research questions were tested through statistical analyses of survey data. All 
decisions on the statistical significance of the findings were made using an alpha level of 
.05. Table 1 presents the research questions’ concomitant hypotheses in their null and 



alternative forms. 
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Table 1 

Null and Alternative Hypotheses 

Null Hypotheses 

Hlo There will be no statistically significant difference in the 

mean emotional exhaustion score for teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject areas. 

H2o There will be no statistically significant difference in the mean 

emotional exhaustion score for teachers of high-stakes subject 
areas in grade levels 3 and 5 versus teachers of high-stakes 
subject areas in grades 2 and 4. 

H3o There will be no statistically significant difference in the mean 

emotional exhaustion score for teachers of high-stakes versus 
low-stakes subject areas in improvement versus adequate 
progress schools. 

H4o There will be no statistically significant difference in the mean 

depersonalization score for teachers of high-stakes versus low- 
stakes subject area teachers. 

H5o There will be no statistically significant difference in the mean 

depersonalization score for teachers of high-stakes subject areas 
in grade levels 3 and 5 versus teachers of high-stakes subject 
areas in grades 2 and 4. 



{table continues) 
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Table 1 ( continued) 

H6o There will be no statistically significant difference in the mean 

depersonalization score for teachers of high-stakes versus low- 
stakes subject areas in improvement versus adequate progress 
schools. 

H7o There will be no statistically significant difference in the mean 

personal accomplishment score for teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject area teachers. 

H8o There will be no statistically significant difference in the mean 

personal accomplishment score for teachers of high-stakes 
subject areas in grade levels 3 and 5 versus teachers of high- 
stakes subject areas in grades 2 and 4. 

H9o There will be no statistically significant difference in the mean 

personal accomplishment score for teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject areas in improvement versus adequate 
progress schools. 

Alternative Hypotheses 

HI A There will be a statistically significant difference in the mean 

emotional exhaustion score for teachers of high-stakes versus 
low-stakes subject areas. 



(i table continues ) 
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Table 1 (continued) 

H2a There will be a statistically significant difference in the mean 

emotional exhaustion score for teachers of high-stakes subject 
areas in grade levels 3 and 5 versus teachers of high-stakes 
subject areas in grades 2 and 4. 

H3a There will be a statistically significant difference in the mean 

emotional exhaustion score for teachers of high-stakes versus 
low-stakes subject areas in improvement versus adequate 
progress schools. 

H4a There will be a statistically significant difference in the mean 

depersonalization score for teachers of high-stakes versus low- 
stakes subject area teachers. 

H5a There will be a statistically significant difference in the mean 

depersonalization score for teachers of high-stakes subject areas 
in grade levels 3 and 5 versus teachers of high-stakes subject 
areas in grades 2 and 4. 

H6a There will be a statistically significant difference in the mean 

depersonalization score for teachers of high-stakes versus low- 
stakes subject areas in improvement versus adequate progress 
schools. 



(table continues ) 
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Table 1 ( continued) 

H7a There will be a statistically significant difference in the mean 

personal accomplishment score for teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject area teachers. 

H8a There will be a statistically significant difference in the mean 

personal accomplishment score for teachers of high-stakes 
subject areas in grade levels 3 and 5 versus teachers of high- 
stakes subject areas in grades 2 and 4. 

H9a There will be a statistically significant difference in the mean 

personal accomplishment score for teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject areas in improvement versus adequate 
progress schools. 



This section discussed the study’s research questions and hypotheses. The next 
section, which discusses the study’s conceptual framework, (a) discusses how the 
research integrated burnout theory within the realm of the No Child Left Behind 
workplace, and (b) includes important perspectives related to burnout and accountability. 

Conceptual Framework 

At the broadest level, the quantitative cross-sectional study investigated the 
emotional and psychological health of teachers working under the aegis of No Child Left 
Behind Act of 2001 (2002). Accordingly, the study measured reported levels of teacher 
burnout in each of its three subscales: emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and 
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personal accomplishment (Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach et al., 1996). Successful 
implementation of No Child Left Behind mandates requires optimal teacher performance 
that may not be forthcoming, since research findings have consistently found burnout to 
interfere with work quality (Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach & Pines, 1977; Maslach 
et al., 1996). 

The following three subsections place the study in perspective among relevant 
studies on burnout and within the No Child Left Behind contextual setting. The first 
subsection discusses burnout’s three-subscale framework as it interfaces with the more 
recent framework concerning six areas of job and person mismatch (Maslach et al., 

2001). The second subsection discusses resiliency (Striimpfer, 2003), an attribute 
pertaining to engagement (Maslach et al., 1996; Maslach et al., 2001), the opposite end of 
the burnout continuum. The third subsection discusses relevant issues and perspectives 
related to the No Child Left Behind work environment. 

Six Areas of Job-Person Mismatch 

According to Maslach et al. (1996), burnout involves the crisis experienced by 
workers in their relationship with their work. Bumout’s three-subscale framework 
“continues to be the predominate one in the burnout field” (Maslach et al., 2001, p. 402). 
However, recent research on burnout has developed a new theoretical framework 
(Maslach & Leiter, 1997; Maslach et al., 2001), distinguished from the three-subscale 
framework by its six areas of job and person mismatch. The description of the three 
subscales of burnout in relation to the newer framework was intended to enhance readers’ 
understanding of why an unhealthy work environment of job and person mismatch may 
exist in today’s No Child Left Behind public school setting. 
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The new, expanded framework (Maslach & Leiter, 1997; Maslach et al., 2001) of 
the burnout syndrome has conceptualized burnout as the mismatch between workers and 
their jobs. The six areas of mismatch are work overload, lack of control, lack of reward, 
lack of community, lack of fairness, and value conflict. The expanded framework 
provides a greater understanding of why burnout occurs and helps illustrate today’s No 
Child Left Behind work environment (see Figure 1). 
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No Child Left Behind Accountability and High-Stakes Testing Workplace Environment 




Figure 1. Conceptualized integration of burnout’s three subscales and six areas of 
mismatch (Maslach et al., 2001) within the contextual realm of the No Child Left Behind 
workplace. Modified and reproduced by special permission of the Publisher, CPP, Inc., 
Mountain View, CA 94043 from Maslach Burnout Inventory Manual , Third Edition, by 
Christina Maslach, Susan E. Jackson, Michael P. Leiter. Copyright 1996 by CPP, Inc. All 
rights reserved. Further reproduction is prohibited without the Publisher's written 



consent. 
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According to Maslach et al. (1996), 

it is unclear if some job-person mismatches are more important than others or if 
there is some number that will be more likely to produce burnout. . . . [However], 
each area of mismatch has a distinct relationship with burnout and engagement. 

(p. 42) 

Based on the new framework, work overload and emotional exhaustion that occurs when 
workers are expected “to do too much in too little time” (Maslach & Leiter, 1997, p. 10) 
relates to the workload demands placed upon high-stakes teachers who are expected to 
close the achievement gap by 2014. Lack of control relates to the depersonalization 
experienced within the accountable workplace: “There is a world of difference between 
being accountable and being constrained by rigid policies and tight monitoring” (p. 12). 
The lack of reward associated with reduced personal accomplishment reflects the feelings 
of teachers experiencing the “loss of the internal reward that comes when a person takes 
pride in doing something of importance” (p. 13). 

The lack of community associated with both depersonalization and reduced 
personal accomplishment pervades in the workplace wherein exist anger and frustration 
(Maslach & Leiter, 1997). Anger and frustration are emotions reportedly experienced by 
today’s highly accountable teachers (Boaler, 2003; Kohn, 2005; Nathan, 2002). Lack of 
fairness (Maslach, et al., 2001) associated with exhaustion and cynicism involves 
workload inequities. Workplace inequities currently exist within the No Child Left 
Behind work environment where demands placed on high-stakes subject area teachers at 
high-stakes grade levels are greater than those placed on colleagues with different 
teaching assignments (Stecher & Barron, 2001). 
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The final of the six areas that lead to burnout is value conflict (Maslach & Leiter, 
1997; Maslach et al., 2001), which occurs when job requirements conflict with personal 
convictions. Substantiating the interface of value conflict with No Child Left Behind 
mandates is the growing body of evidence (Boaler, 2003; Bracy & Molnar, 2003; Nathan, 
2004; Pedulla et al., 2004) that teachers are not supportive of the high-stakes testing 
mandates they are contractually obligated to follow. Findings from several studies (Evers 
et al., 2002; Friedman, 1991; Nummela, 1982) have indicated that teachers working 
under the aegis of innovative reform measures tend to experience burnout. Starnaman 
(1992) reported that teachers dissatisfied with excessive workloads also experienced 
burnout. Moreover, recent studies (Hughes, 2001; Taris, Van Horn, Schaufeli, & Scheurs, 
2004) have shown that teachers experiencing burnout do not necessarily leave the 
profession. The recent findings supported the study’s suggestion that teachers working in 
today’s No Child Left Behind workplace may be experiencing burnout symptoms. 

Burnout’s expanded framework (Maslach et al., 2001) concerning six areas of job 
and person mismatch was discussed in relation to the predominant three-subscale 
measure of burnout. The purpose of the subsection was to help readers appreciate why 
conditions within today’s No Child Left Behind workplace justified the study on teacher 
burnout. The second subsection discusses the concept of resiliency (Patterson, Collins, & 
Abbott, 2004; Striimpfer, 2003; Sumsion, 2003), currently under investigation in relation 
to burnout and the burnout-to-engagement continuum (Maslach et al., 1996). The 
discussion explains why the concept of resilience, unlike the concept of job and person 
mismatch, remained outside the scope of the quantitative cross-sectional study. 
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Resiliency 

Resiliency has been defined (Sumsion, 2003) as the variable that enables workers 
to find deep and sustaining satisfaction within their work despite adverse factors that 
prompt others to leave the field of teaching. More generally, Reivich & Shatte (2002) 
defined resiliency as the “ability to persevere and adapt when things go awry” (p. 1). 
Researchers such as Maslach and Leiter (1997) identified resilience as a component of 
job engagement. More recently, Maslach et al. (2001) reported that unpublished results 
from international studies viewed engagement as a positive affective state characterized 
by its own dimensions, among them “vigor, dedication, and absorption” (p. 417) with 
resilience subsumed under vigor. By contrast, Striimpfer (2003) used the term resilience 
as the primary descriptor that subsumes engagement and other psychological variables 
such as meaningfulness, subjective well being, positive emotions, and pro-active coping, 
noting that all these variables advance workers from burnout and towards burnout’s 
opposite, engagement. 

Findings from qualitative studies, one concerning early childhood teachers 
(Sumsion, 2003) and another, teachers from four low socioeconomic urban districts 
(Patterson, 2004) suggested that certain factors positively influenced resilience, enabling 
educators to overcome personal dissatisfaction and nonsupportive work conditions. 
Among them were self-insight, awareness, determination, leadership, problem-solving 
skills, and, in the Patterson et al. study (2004), pre-existing core values. When 
considering contextual factors, findings from studies (Patterson et al., 2004; Sumsion, 
2003) suggested support networks, mentoring (or being mentored), and quality 
professional development positively influenced resilience. 
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Sumsion (2003), Striimpfer (2003), and Patterson et al. (2004), have called for 
further studies into the mechanisms and processes that contribute to resilience. Fryer 
(2004) favors scholarship that explores work environments, which promote positive 
attributes like resilience, contending that positive workplace atmospheres may be 
foundational to organizational well being. Researchers of burnout theory (Maslach et al., 
2001) have stated that the development of alternative questionnaires dealing with the 
opposite of burnout, namely, engagement, promises to provide a better understanding of 
the realm of worker well being. Currently, there is no current valid and reliable 
instrument that measures resilience (Striimpfer, 2003). In fact, Striimpfer reported a 
cursory survey revealed more than thirty constructs and measures related to the general 
concept of resilience. 

The lack of a valid and reliable instrument precluded the efficacy of including 
resilience within the scope of the quantitative cross-sectional study. Furthermore, the 
intent of the study was to determine the existence and extent of teacher burnout in the No 
Child Left Behind public school workplace. The exclusivity of focus was, therefore, 
appropriate and corroborated by sentiments proffered by Striimpfer (2003) who observed, 
“I do not deny the harsh realities that produce burnout . . . [and] I fully acknowledge too 
that there are some environments that are so unjust that personal factors are insufficient to 
resist their affects” (pp. 69-70). 

No Child Left Behind Workplace 

The environment within the public school setting has changed dramatically since 
the enactment of the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002) legislation. Public school 
teachers have faced unprecedented educational reform measures (Center on Education 
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Policy, 2006; Harvey, 2003) especially those working in urban settings who face the 
formidable challenge of teaching children suffering from the achievement gap. Findings 
from one study (Luekens et al., 2004), a follow up survey study of 8,400 teachers 
conducted by the NCES showed the number of public school teachers experiencing 
dissatisfaction increased as the percentage of minority students increased, or when school 
location was central city (urban) versus rural. Additionally, findings from the NCES- 
supported study and others (Boaler, 2003; Center on Education Policy, 2006; Mathison & 
Freeman, 2004; Moon, Callahan, & Tomlinson, 2003; Pedulla et al., 2003; Sunderman et 
al., 2004; Taylor et al., 2003; Woody, Buttles, Kafka, Park, & Russell, 2004) have shown 
that teachers in low socioeconomic urban areas reported greater levels of stress and 
lowered morale related to education reform and high-stakes testing. 

While research describing teacher attitudes towards new reform policies have 
been found (Center on Education Policy, 2006, Sunderman et al., 2004, Woody, Buttles, 
Kafka, Park, & Russell, 2004), no studies have been found concerning the relationship 
between the accountability reform measure know as No Child Left Behind and burnout. 
Studies have discussed the relationship between dissatisfaction and burnout (Cheek, 
Bradley, Parr, & Lan, 2003; Evers et al., 2002; Maslach et al., 2001; Smethem & Adey, 
2005). However, none were found that examined whether the teacher dissatisfaction 
reported by today’s urban public school teachers represents, in fact, symptoms of the 
multidimensional psychological syndrome of burnout. 

Byrne (1993) described burnout as “the final step in a progression of unsuccessful 
attempts to cope with negative stress conditions" (p. 197). Farber and Ascher (1991), 
described burnout’s interference with extensive thinking processes necessary for teachers 
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to satisfy accountability challenges (§ 2, 1 1). Cheek et al., (2003) described some of 
burnout’s physical symptoms, migraine headaches, nausea, and heart palpitations, for 
example, as well as some of its emotional symptoms, cynicism, apathy, and alienation. 
Findings from the quantitative cross-sectional study on teacher burnout in the No Child 
Left Behind workplace added to the existing body of knowledge on burnout by 
describing the nature of burnout as manifested in today’s high-stakes subject area urban 
elementary school teachers federally charged with closing the achievement gap (No Child 
Left Behind Act of 2001, 2002, § 1001). 

The conceptual framework section described the study’s framework as it relates to 
burnout’s three-subscale and six-area frameworks and the No Child Left Behind work 
environment. The next section presents the definitions of terms used in the study. 

Definitions of Terms 

The following section contains definitions that were used in the quantitative 
cross-sectional study. 

Accountability, the process whereby members of the teaching profession must 
demonstrate they are performing adequately (Popham, 2004). 

Adequate Yearly Progress : the term defined by the No Child Left Behind Left 
Behind Act of 2001 (2002) to indicate that a school's students have met basic proficiency 
levels on state assessment tests in mathematics and reading. Test results are 
disaggregated by subgroups according to "race, ethnicity, gender, English language 
proficiency, migrant status, disability status, and low income status" (U.S. Department of 
Education, 2003, p. 7). 

Adequate Progress Schools: the label representing schools identified as making 
adequate yearly progress as defined by federal (No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, 2002) 
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criteria and determined by Arizona's Instruments to Measure Standards (AIMS) test score 
results from grades 3 and 5 in elementary schools (Arizona Department of Education, 
2004). 

Burnout : the multidimensional syndrome involving three dimensions, emotional 
exhaustion, depersonalization, and reduced personal accomplishment (inefficacy), which 
occur in individuals who work with people in some way (Maslach et al., 1996). Byrne 
(1993) describes burnout as “the inability to function effectively in one’s job as a 
consequence of prolonged job-related stress” (p. 197). 

Depersonalization : the dimension of burnout associated with self-protecting 
cynicism (Maslach & Leiter, 1997) and a diminished personal response towards students 
concerning their care and instruction (Maslach et al., 1996). 

Emotional Exhaustion : the dimension of burnout associated with feeling 
emotionally exhausted, overextended, and drained (Maslach & Leiter, 1997). 

Generalist : the term used for elementary school teachers instructing multi-subject 
curricula (National Board, 2003) to one class or group of students. Generalist was used 
on the demographic survey instrument to identify fulltime teachers whose contractual 
obligations include mathematics and reading instruction. 

High-Stakes Grade Levels : the term assigned to grades 3 and 5, which are the 
elementary school grade level years at which students' standardized test score results are 
used to help determine whether schools have achieved adequately yearly progress as 
defined by the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002, § 1111). 
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High-Stakes Report Card Label : the term assigned to the improvement label 
assigned to schools failing to make adequate yearly progress, which results in sanctions 
as mandated by the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002). 

High-Stakes Subject Area: the term given to mathematics- and reading-related 
subject areas as they are defined by the Arizona Department of Education (2005) 
academic K-12 standards. To illustrate the meaning of the study’s use of the term high- 
stakes subject area, science will become a high-stakes subject area when it too becomes a 
mandated testing subject beginning with the 2007-2008 school year. 

High-Stakes Subject Area Teacher, the term referring to generalists (National 
Board, 2003) whose contractual obligations include mathematics and reading instruction. 

High-Stakes Testing: the term referring to “the use of standardized testing 
measures as criteria for determining the quality of schools” (Gunzenhauser, 2003, p. 53). 
According to Gunzenhauser, the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002) “expanded the 
role of high-stakes testing by legislating their incorporation in states’ school 
accountability programs.” 

Improvement Schools', the label representing schools identified as needing 
improvement, that is, schools failing to make adequate yearly progress as defined by 
federal No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002) criteria and determined by Arizona's 
Instruments to Measure Standards test score results from grades 3 and 5 in elementary 
schools. 

Low-stakes: the term denoting categories without “any known consequences 
attached to test scores” (Abrams et al., p. 22) that was applied throughout the study. 
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Low-Stakes Subject Area: the term assigned to the subject areas of art, music, and 
physical education as they are defined by the Arizona Department of Education (2005) 
academic K-12 standards for the arts and comprehensive health/physical education. 

Low-Stake Report Card Label: the term assigned to schools earning the federal 
adequate progress label mandated by the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002, § 
1225). 

Low-Stakes Subject Area Teacher: the term referring to specialty area teachers 
(National Board, 2003) assigned to teach art, music, or physical education. 

Personal Accomplishment: the dimension of burnout associated with feelings of 
competence, high self-efficacy (Bandura, 1986; Bandura, 1994) and sense of 
achievement (Maslach et al., 1996). Reduced personal accomplishment indicates burnout. 

Standardized Testing: the term assigned to federally mandated, state -prepared, 
assessment tests whose scores are used to help determine the adequacy of each child’s, 
and each school’s, progress (U.S. Department of Education, 2002). 

Specialty Area Teacher: the term used to identify fulltime teachers assigned to 
teach art, music, or physical education (National Board, 2003). 

School: the term assigned to public schools under the aegis of the No Child Left 
Behind Act of 2001 (2002) mandates. 

Urban: the term assigned to “a place and the adjacent densely settled surrounding 
territory that combined have a minimum population of 50,000” (U.S. Department of 
Education, 2004, p. 192). 

Assumptions 

Assumptions were compatible with the quantitative cross-sectional study that 
asked teachers to complete a demographic survey instrument (see Appendix A) and a 22- 
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question burnout survey, the MBI-ES (Maslach et al., 1996) (see Appendix B for 
copyright information). The assumptions pertained to three categories relating to (a) the 
administration of the survey; (b) the role of research assistants; and (c) the role of the 
Arizona Education Association. Each category of assumptions is now presented. 

The first assumption was that administration of the survey would be conducted 
during regularly scheduled staff meetings to accommodate the suggested (Maslach et al., 
1996) group setting that would minimize discussion of the survey’s content. The second 
assumption was that teachers participating in the survey would not know the actual nature 
of the survey to avoid influencing responses by sensitizing teachers to the burnout issue. 
The third assumption was that teachers would respond honestly and without concern of 
reprisal (Maslach et al., 1996) having received oral and written assurance of the survey’s 
anonymity and confidentiality of results. 

The fourth through sixth assumptions related to the teacher representatives who 
served as research assistants. The fourth assumption was that research assistants would 
familiarize themselves with the researcher-prepared script (see Appendix C) to better 
communicate to teachers how to complete the anonymous survey. The fifth assumption 
held that research assistants would remind principals they had agreed to leave the 
meeting before administration of the survey to afford the recommended (Maslach et al., 
1996) optimal comfort to teachers. The sixth assumption was that research assistants 
would examine completed survey packets to assure all items were marked as suggested 
by Maslach et al., 1996). 

The seventh and eighth assumptions related to the role of the Arizona Education 
Association (AEA). The seventh assumption was that the AEA vice-president who 
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offered the organization’s financial and strategic support (A. Morrill, personal 
communication, August 3, 2005) would provide funds and supplies to help defray 
research costs. The eighth assumption was that the AEA local (district) president would 
acknowledge AEA’s commitment by facilitating the training of teacher representatives. 

Scope and Limitations 

The scope of the quantitative cross-sectional study limited its examination to the 
study of burnout, as manifested by emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and reduced 
personal accomplishment (Maslach et al., 1996), at the elementary school level. The 
study also limited its examination to burnout relative to variables related to the No Child 
Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002) legislation calling for proficiency in mathematics and 
reading by 2014 (§111 1). The independent variable was subject area taught. The 
mediating variables were grade level taught and report card label earned. The limited 
scope was appropriate. Results from the study provided educational leaders an 
understanding of the implications and challenges associated with high-stakes subject area 
teachers suffering the debilitating effects (Evers et al., 2002; Farber & Ascher, 1991; 
Hughes, 2001; Linden et al., 2005; Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach et al., 1996; 
Roelofs et al., 2005) of burnout at greater levels than low-stakes subject area teachers. 

Factors that imposed other limitations on the scope of the quantitative cross- 
sectional study on burnout included the willingness of teachers at the participating 
elementary schools to complete the survey. Threats to validity were possible if responses 
did not represent the entire qualifying population (teachers in grades 2, 3, 4, and 5). If 
some teachers refused to participate, sample bias would compromise the confidence level 
pertaining to the analyses of unevenly distributed numbers of teachers categorized by 
subject area taught, grade level taught, and (school) report card label. 
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Several steps were taken to avoid threats to statistical validity due to insufficient 
numbers of teachers surveyed. Eleven eligible elementary schools in the targeted school 
district agreed to participate in the survey. Categorical data analysis involving teachers 
from the high-stakes grades, 3 and 5, and the low-stakes grades, 2 and 4, were used 
instead of discrete samples from grades 2, 3, 4, and 5. Categorization facilitated the 
analysis of Research Questions 2, 5, and 8 that examined whether grade level taught 
influenced burnout levels reported by high-stakes subject area teachers. Analysis did not 
include art, music and physical education (low-stakes) teachers since they teach multiple 
grade levels and could not, therefore, be categorized into high-stakes and low-stakes 
grade level teachers. 

Information was gathered on Arizona’s public school enrollment by county, 
ethnicity (Arizona Department of Education, 2004a), and school (2004b) to ensure 
selection of an appropriate urban district in Maricopa, Arizona’s largest county. 
Nonetheless, generalizing results on burnout to the general teacher population of urban 
districts may be difficult due to inherent differences in the resources available to other 
urban districts through, for example, the financial support acquired through bond 
overrides or federal grant money. Final risks to the study's validity involved response 
bias. Response bias might have occurred if teachers discovered the true nature of the 
study, or, if they answered less than truthfully because they did not wish to express 
feelings that were incompatible with the ideals of their profession (Maslach et al., 1996). 

Delimitations 

A delimitation within the cross-sectional study concerned the dual reporting 
system used in Arizona (Arizona Department of Education, 2005) involving the No Child 
Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002) and Arizona’s accountability reporting system, AZ 
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Learns (Arizona Department of Education, 2003). The system includes two sets of 
accountability criteria, one that satisfies federal mandates (No Child Left Behind Act of 
2001, 2002) and the other, state mandates regarding AZ Learns. Consequently, in 
addition to federal report card labels (improvement and adequate progress), there are state 
report card labels as well: excelling, highly performing, performing, underperforming, 
and failing (Arizona Department of Education, 2004). The interaction of the federal and 
state accountability systems is complex. Schools can achieve excelling status at the state 
level, while failing to achieve the federal adequate progress label (Arizona Department of 
Education, 2003-2004). Excluding from the study plans to examine burnout in relation to 
state labels as well as federal labels represented an acceptable limitation given the 
complexity inherent in such a cross-referenced analyses of a dual reporting system. 

The study investigated data collected from generalists and specialty area teachers 
assigned to grades with ordinal proximity to one another, 3 and 5 representing high- 
stakes grade levels, and 2 and 4 representing low-stakes grades. The study did not use 
data collected from Kindergarten, First Grade, Special Education, or Speech teachers. All 
teachers attending the meetings at which the surveys were administered were invited to 
complete the survey. However, the intent of the procedure was to decrease inadvertent 
distraction to and influence on second through fifth grade teachers, who might have 
rushed to complete their surveys out of consideration for colleagues with no surveys to 
complete. 

Care was taken to select an urban elementary school district appropriate to the 
study as will be described in Chapter 3. Attention to the selection process increased the 
feasibility and desirability (Meltzoff, 1998) of generalizing to the population of urban 
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elementary school teachers. Nonetheless, caution was taken to avoid generalizing to the 
population (Fuchs, 1986; Gold, 1985) of all elementary school teachers. 

This section discussed the scope, limitations, and delimitations of the quantitative 
cross-sectional study. The next section summarizes key points presented in Chapter 1. 

Summary 

The initial key point made in Chapter 1 established the problem as the crisis that 
exists in the public education workplace concerning the reported increase in teacher 
workload demands, stress, and reduced morale among urban elementary school teachers 
(Center on Education Policy, 2006; Pedulla, et al., 2003; Sunderman et al., 2004) related 
to No Child Left Behind high-stakes testing mandates. No studies were found that 
investigated whether the reported symptoms were, in fact, burnout’s more debilitating 
(Evers et al., 2002; Farber & Ascher, 1991; Hughes, 2001; Linden et al., 2005; Maslach 
& Jackson, 1981; Maslach et al., 2001) symptoms of emotional exhaustion, 
depersonalization, and reduced personal accomplishment. Calling attention to the absence 
of research examining possible relationships between burnout and No Child Left Behind 
helped justify the quantitative cross-sectional study that compared the differences in 
reported levels of burnout among urban elementary school teachers according to subject 
area taught, grade level taught, and report card label earned. 

A second key point concerned terminology that was applied throughout the study. 
High stakes (Gunzenhauser, 2003) was used to suggest the greater consequences related 
to testing mandates. Low stakes (Abrams et al., 2003) suggested no known consequences 
related to testing mandates (see Definitions). 

A third key point concerned the dependent variable of burnout in its three 
subscales, emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal accomplishment 
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(Maslach et al., 1996). Burnout’s subscales were discussed in relation to burnout’s newer 
theoretical framework involving six areas of job and person mismatch (Maslach et al., 
2001) that cause burnout: work overload, lack of control, lack of community, lack of 
reward, lack of fairness, and value conflict. Supporting their pervasiveness within the 
current No Child Left Behind workplace were current research findings (Center on 
Education Policy, 2006; Sunderman et al., 2004; Taylor et al., 2003) related to teacher 
dissatisfaction and lowered morale, especially among urban elementary school teachers 
(Pedulla et al., 2003). Collectively, the purpose of Chapter lwas to help readers 
appreciate the need for a quantitative cross-sectional study that sought to determine the 
extent to which burnout existed among second through fifth grade teachers working in a 
large urban elementary school district in Maricopa County, Arizona. 

Chapter 2 provides a substantive review of information related to the variables 
associated with the quantitative cross-sectional study. The review justifies the research 
questions and research methodology, namely, a quantitative cross-sectional study. The 
chapter concludes with a summary of key points within the review that justifies the call 
for the research study that examined the influence certain No Child Left Behind mandates 
have on teacher burnout among urban elementary school teachers. 

Chapter 3 justifies the decision to conduct a quantitative versus qualitative study. 
With its focus on methodology and design appropriateness, the chapter describes and 
supports all aspects involved in the quantitative cross-sectional study: (a) method; (b) 
design appropriateness; (c) population and sampling; (d) data collection process; (e) 
external and internal validity; and (f) a summary of key points within the chapter. 
Following the reference section are the appendixes, which include: (a) demographic 
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survey instrument; (b) permission to conduct research; (c) research assistant script for 
survey administration; (d) burnout survey instrument; and (e) informed consent 
agreement. 

Chapter 2 now provides its review of the literature concerning variables generated 
by No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002) legislation, high-stakes subject area, grade 
level, and report card label, in relation to the dependent variable, burnout, as manifested 
by emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and reduced personal accomplishment. 
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CHAPTER 2: REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

The literature review's structure was guided by essential issues raised in the 
previous chapter, which described the background of the problem concerning No Child 
Left Behind high-stakes testing mandates and their possible influence on burnout in its 
three dimensions of emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and reduced personal 
accomplishment (Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach & Pines, 1977; Maslach et al., 
1996). The issues concerned the mandate calling for 100% proficiency in mathematics 
and reading by 2014 (No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, 2002, § 1111) and whether the 
mandate has created a crisis in public education that warranted a new study on teacher 
burnout. The teachers responsible for satisfying high-stakes (Gunzenhauser, 2003) testing 
requirements are reportedly suffering from stress and lowered morale (Kohn, 2005; 
Sunderman et al., 2004; Taylor et al., 2003). The research sought to investigate whether 
such symptoms were, in fact, the debilitating (Evers et al., 2002; Farber & Ascher, 1991; 
Hughes, 2001; Linden et al., 2005; Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach et al., 2001) 
symptoms of burnout. 

To address the issues raised, Chapter 2 reviews the literature related to burnout in 
general, and teacher burnout in particular. The chapter also reviews No Child Left Behind 
legislation and the variables derived from the legislation: high-stakes subject areas, grade 
levels, and report card labels. Major sections within Chapter 2 include: a) burnout with 
specific attention to teacher burnout; b) No Child Left Behind accountability with 
specific attention to high-stakes testing mandates; c) a conclusion that explains how the 
review's analytical discussions justified the quantitative cross-sectional study and 
demonstrate its distinction; and d) a summary that identifies salient points covered in the 
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review. Discussions within Chapter 2 consistently connect the existing body of literature 
with the quantitative cross-sectional study's design and identify gaps in research that the 
study sought to fill. 

Burnout 

According to scholars of burnout (Farber & Ascher, 1991; Maslach, 1976; 
Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach & Pines, 1977), burnout impedes job performance. 
Burnout represents “the index of the dislocation between what people are and what they 
have to do, ... a malady that spreads gradually and continuously over time, putting 
people into a downward spiral from which it's hard to recover” (Maslach & Leiter, 1997). 
To help readers appreciate why teachers implementing No Child Left Behind mandates 
may be suffering from the burnout malady, this section includes: (a) the origins of 
burnout theory; (b) burnout’s symptoms as manifested by emotional exhaustion, 
depersonalization, and reduced personal accomplishment (Maslach et al., 1996); (c) what 
research has discovered about teacher burnout; and (d) why further study of teacher 
burnout was necessary. Ultimately, the review of literature on burnout sought to provide 
readers an understanding of the organizational stressors (Bryant & Constantine, 2006; 
Maslach et al., 2001) and effects of burnout. Understanding the burnout syndrome would 
help readers decide whether workload and performance pressures (Goldstein & Noguera, 
2006; Kohn, 2005) generated by No Child Left Behind have generated “collateral 
damage” (Eisner, 2005), a burnout crisis in public education that would warrant a new 
study on teacher burnout. The origins of burnout theory are now reviewed. 

Origins of Burnout Theory 

The first use of the term burnout occurred in the novel A Burnt-Out Case, 

(Greene, 1961). According to a New York Times critic (Davis, 1961), the novel concerned 
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a tired and detached architect, who, having lost his motivation to work, could "neither 
suffer nor laugh” ( ( J[ 3). Because symptoms such as the inability to laugh or suffer 
provided no physical signs of injury, the literally novel concept of burnout was not 
perceived as a workplace hazard (Maslach & Leiter, 1997). Earning little scholarly 
consideration, burnout was deemed “pop psychology” (Maslach et al., 2001, p. 398), 
“fad” (Farber, 2000a, p. 589), and “psychobabble” (Schwab, 1983, p. 21). According to 
early scholars of burnout theory (Farber, 1984; Maslach, 1976; Maslach & Jackson, 

1981) burnout gradually emerged as a phenomenon worth studying because of the early 
works of Freudenberger (1974), a psychiatrist who examined health care workers who 
had become demoralized while caring for drug addicts (Farber, 1991). While recognizing 
Freudenberger’ s germinal work, Cordes and Dougherty (1993) differentiated 
Freudenberger's studies as qualitative, based on personal experiences, noting that the 
empirical study of burnout did not begin until the 1980s through the work of researchers 
like Iwanicki, Schwab, Maslach, and Jackson. Another difference between 
Freudenberger's early work on burnout and that of others was Freudenberger’s belief 
(1980) that workers worked harder when faced with emotional exhaustion. By contrast 
Maslach and Pines (1977) and Maslach and Jackson (1981) found the opposite, namely 
work productivity deteriorated. The belief in deterioration of work quality continued 
through the decades to present time (Evers et al., 2002; Schwab, 1983; Maslach et al., 
1996; Taris et al., 2004). 

While early burnout research focused primarily on care-giving occupations such 
as nursing (Farber, 2000a; Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach et al., 2001), teachers 
quickly emerged as the care-giving group most readily identified with the burnout 
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phenomenon (Farber, 1991). As investigations into burnout continued, researchers 
(Farber, 1984; Gold, 1984; Gold & Bachelor, 1988, Hock, 1988; Maslach & Pines, 1977; 
Nummela, 1982; Whiteman, 1985) identified a variety of problems related to teacher 
burnout. Gold (1985) enumerated them as follows: “disruptive behavior, students' lack of 
interest in their work, new programs, accountability testing, and excessive paperwork. 

The list [was] endless” (p. 255). Gold’s 1985 findings demonstrate that accountability 
testing was recognized early as a problem related to teacher burnout, the psychological 
syndrome whose symptoms are now reviewed. 

Burnout's Symptoms 

A review of literature on burnout discloses the many symptoms associated with 
the syndrome: (a) feeling inconsequential, ineffective, or worn out (Farber, 2000a; 

Juhasz, 1990; Pines & Maslach, 2002); (b) feeling helpless, physically depleted, and 
emotionally drained (Gold, 1984); (c) withdrawing and caring less (Mearns & Cain, 
2003); and (d) emotional callousness, diminished sense of personal accomplishment, and 
negative self-assessment (Cordes & Dougherty, 1993; Friedman, 2000). An early study of 
teacher burnout (Gold, 1985) reported that bumed-out teachers had described themselves 
as “empty, alienated, wasted, let down, and even used-up” (p. 254). The Gold study 
described burnout itself as “the end product of stress” (p. 254), the symptom which is 
now discussed. 

Maslach and Leiter (1997) described the physical as well as psychological 
problems associated with burnout, for example, “headaches, gastrointestinal illness, [and] 
high blood pressure” (p. 19). Although Selye’s (1976) germinal work on stress theory 
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identified stress as a major influence on such physiological problems, the similarity 
between the stress and burnout syndromes did not necessarily equate the two syndromes: 
Literature often confuses or equates “stress” with “burnout.” Though these two 
concepts are similar, they are not identical. Stress may have both positive and 
negative effects (Seyle, 1976); indeed, a certain amount of stress is necessary to 
motivate action. Moreover, burnout is most often the result not of stress per se 
(which may be inevitable in teaching) but of unmediated stress - of being stressed 
and having no “out” (Farber, 1984, p. 326). 

Agreeing with Farber (1984) was Friedman (1995), who stated that burnout differed from 
stress in that burnout was the result of an “unmediated stress” (p. 281). Likewise, 
Kyriacou (1987) maintained that stress was the experience of unpleasant emotions, 
frustration or anger, while burnout resulted “from prolonged . . . stress, primarily 
characterized by physical, emotional and attitudinal exhaustion” (p. 146). Other scholars 
on burnout theory (Maslach et al., 1996) distinguished burnout from stress further by 
describing how the two syndromes manifested differently in the workplace. Whereas 
occupational stress had an opposite, namely a general sense of well being and relaxation, 
occupational burnout did not. 

Rather than consider the differences between burnout and stress, Cherniss (1980) 
identified similarities between the syndromes, noting that neither stress nor burnout, 
should they occur, were necessarily total or permanent. Farber (1991) added more insight 
into the differences between stress and burnout by observing that stress could be positive 
or negative, whereas burnout was distinctly and exclusively negative. Similarities and 
differences notwithstanding, Farber argued that ultimately, "in the absence of empirical 
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data or extensive observational reports they [burnout and stress] are practically [original 
italics] difficult to distinguish" (p. 32). The clearest distinction between stress and 
burnout involves the multidimensional aspects of the burnout phenomenon (Maslach & 
Jackson, 1981; Maslach et al., 1996; Maslach et al., 2001) as manifested by: (a) 
emotional exhaustion; (b) depersonalization; and (c) reduced personal accomplishment 
also referred to as inefficacy or ineffectiveness (Maslach & Leiter, 1997). The three 
symptoms of burnout are now discussed. 

Multidimensional Syndrome 

While comparisons have been drawn between the burnout dimension of emotional 
exhaustion and stress, Cordes and Dougherty (1993) argued that burnout’s two other 
dimensions, depersonalization and reduced personal accomplishment, distinguished 
burnout from stress. Cordes and Dougherty, whose work on burnout has been described 
as comprehensive (Maslach et al., 2001), called burnout’s three-component model 
“unique as a stress phenomenon” (Cordes & Dougherty, p. 625). Identifying the 
traditional stress variable of emotional exhaustion as burnout’s core, Cordes and 
Dougherty viewed depersonalization as a new construct to stress literature, noting further 
that while personal accomplishment had been part of stress literature, examining 
diminished levels of the variable was a new concept. Ultimately, researchers argued 
against using the word burnout as a general term (Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Cordes & 
Dougherty, 1993), believing that to do so minimized the importance of burnout’s three 
subscales, each of which is now described. 

Emotioned exhaustion. Emotional exhaustion “is a clear signal of distress in 
emotionally demanding work” (Maslach et al., 1996, p. 20). Characteristics associated 
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with emotional exhaustion include feeling tired and listless (Maslach & Leiter) as well as 
restless and nervous (Farber, 1991). Emotionally exhausted workers feel emotionally 
drained and frustrated (Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach et al., 1996) and are, 
therefore, psychologically unable to provide for their clients. Teachers suffering from 
burnout’ s emotional exhaustion are unable to “give of themselves to students as they 
once could” (Maslach et al., 1996, p. 28). “I have nothing left to give” (Farber, 1991, p. 
73) reflects the tone of the teacher suffering from burnout’s emotional exhaustion. 

Depersonalization. Depersonalization, also referred to as cynicism (Maslach et 
al.), poses a serious problem within human service careers since it is marked by 
indifference toward both work and client. Workers suffering depersonalization feel 
callous and negative towards their clients and consequently treat them impersonally by 
distancing from them (Maslach et al., 2001). Characteristics associated with 
depersonalization include feeling cynical, cold, and distant (Maslach & Leiter, 1997). 
Relinquishing ideals and donning cynical indifference serves as a self-protecting 
mechanism (Maslach & Leiter, 1997). Anger associated with depersonalization is 
directed “at those perceived as having caused the problem - for example, unruly 
students” (p. 75). Teachers suffering from burnout’s depersonalization and cynicism are 
found “tuning out students through psychological withdrawal” (p. 28). “I’d rather spend 
time doing paper work than interacting with students; most of the kids don’t try, why 
should I?” (Farber, 1991, p. 82) reflects the tone of the teacher suffering from burnout’s 
depersonalization. 

Reduced personal accomplishment. Reduced personal accomplishment is the 
burnout symptom concerning workers who evaluate themselves negatively (Maslach et 
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al., 1996) especially regarding their work with clients (for teachers, students). 
Characteristics of individuals suffering from reduced personal accomplishment include a 
general unhappiness and dissatisfaction with themselves, their professional abilities, and 
their effectiveness (Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach et al., 1996; Maslach et al., 

2001). Other characteristics include loss of confidence and a lost sense of adequacy 
(Maslach & Leiter, 1997). Teachers suffering from burnout’s reduced personal 
accomplishment “no longer feel they are contributing to students’ development. 
[Consequently] they are vulnerable to experiencing profound disappointment. . . . both 
severe and enduring” (Maslach et al., 1996, p. 28). “Ill try but it’s a losing cause” (Farber, 
1991, p. 82) reflects the tone of the teacher suffering from burnout’s reduced personal 
accomplishment. 

The review of burnout’s symptoms concludes with information concerning 
whether the three subscales develop parallel to each other or sequentially (Cordes & 
Dougherty, 1993; Maslach et al., 2001). Schwab and Iwanicki (1982) believed burnout 
was not necessarily a process of one component leading to another. On the other hand, 
Lee and Ashford believed it was, to some degree, indeed, a sequential process. Shirom 
(1989) viewed burnout as a combination of physical fatigue, emotional exhaustion and 
cognitive weariness” (p. 589). Similarly, Koeske and Koeske (1989) proffered a different 
conceptualization of burnout whereby emotional exhaustion was “the essence” (132) and 
depersonalization and personal accomplishment related variables but not part of the 
burnout construct. By contrast, others (Maslach et al., 2001; Cordes & Dougherty, 1993) 
argued that to use exhaustion as a lone criterion was to lose sight of burnout as a 
multidimensional phenomenon altogether. Having reviewed literature concerning the 
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origins and nature of burnout as a syndrome consisting of three distinct subscales, 

Chapter 2 continues with a review of the Maslach Burnout Inventory (MBI). 

Measuring Burnout 

Burnout’s shift from pop psychology (Maslach et al., 2001) to psychological 
syndrome involving three distinct dimensions occurred after years of research on human 
service workers that ultimately led to the development of the Maslach and Jackson (1981) 
MBI. The MBI is a widely accepted instrument (Bakker et al., 2002; Byme, 1993; Cordes 
& Dougherty, 1993) with "the strongest psychometric properties" (Maslach et al., 2001, 
p. 401). 

The MBI is considered the definitive measure of burnout, used by organizations 
and by researchers to assess how employees experience their work. It is a reliable 
questionnaire that provides a concise perspective on the energy, involvement, and 
effectiveness of staff members on the job. ... A slightly modified Educators 
Survey focuses on the teaching profession. (Maslach & Leiter, 1997, p. 155) 
Maslach and Jackson (1981), who developed the first (MBI) psychometric 
instrument to study burnout, the Human Services Survey, purported that burnout 
developed among those involved in “people-work” (p. 1). Others (Freudenberger, 1980; 
Cordes & Dougherty, 1993), however, identified burnout as a syndrome not only 
associated with human services but other jobs as well. Schwab (1983) agreed with 
Maslach and Jackson (1981), contending that burnout was indeed associated with human 
service workers whose daily interaction with people made them more susceptible. 
According to Maslach et al. (1996), recognition of the pervasiveness of burnout 
ultimately led to the development of the General Survey (MBI-GS), which is described in 
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the latest edition of the manual, along with the original Human Services Survey (MBI- 
HSS) and the Educators Survey. The Educators Survey, the MBI-ES, had been developed 
about ten years after the original Human Services Survey in response to the high interest 
in teacher burnout (Maslach et al, 1996), many having believed "the word 'teacher' 
modifie[d] the word 'burnout' all too well” (Farber, 1991, p. 3). 

The section on burnout has thus far presented readers with an understanding of 
the origins of burnout. Although rooted in fiction (Greene, 1964) and assigned 
ill-conceived labels like psychobabble (Schwab, 1983), burnout ultimately emerged as a 
serious psychological syndrome due in part to the early works of Freudenberger (1974) 
and others (Gold, 1984; Farber, 1984; Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach & Pines, 

1977). The section also reviewed the debilitating symptoms of burnout’s three 
dimensions, emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and reduced personal 
accomplishment and described the MBI (Maslach et al., 1996) instruments, each 
developed to measure levels of burnout among human service workers (MBI-HSS and 
MBI-ES) or workers in general (MBI-GS). The MBI-ES, discussed fully in Chapter 3, 
was the instrument chosen for the study’s measurement of reported levels of burnout 
among urban elementary school teachers. The burnout section continues with a review of 
teacher burnout intended to provide readers a deeper understanding of why burnout 
represents a crisis in today’s No Child Left Behind school environment. 

Teacher Burnout 

The review of burnout relied on foundational and early studies on burnout as well 
as current research. The reliance on early studies is due, in part, because of a pervasive 
lack of recent research on burnout specific to public school teachers. In 2000, 
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Educational Leadership editor Scherer (2000) wrote that it was time to call burnout passe 
(p. 7). The results of database searches regarding teacher burnout lend support to 
Scherer’s sentiments. As Table 2 and subsequent commentary suggest, teacher burnout 
has never drawn the investigative interest given the nursing field. However, its declining 
appeal, in the last five years is particularly noteworthy in light of the No Child Left 
Behind Act of 2001 (2002) and its mandated accountability demands on teachers. 
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Table 2 



Search for Teacher-Related Burnout Studies 



Keyword 


October 


Percent 


October 


Percent 




1980-2005 




2000-2005 




Burnout 


4813 




1016 




Burnout and not 


4472 


94 


849 


84 


nursing 

Burnout and not 
nursing and 
teacher 


382 


7 


13 


1 


Stress 


23,290 




12,032 




Stress and not 


23,146 


99 


11,885 


99 


nursing 










Stress and not 
nursing and 
teacher 


136 


6 


73 


6 



Note. Source: EBSCOHost (2005). 



Searching the ProQuest (2006) database for peer-reviewed journals revealed 
numbers proportionately similar to those listed in Table 2. A search of the last 25 -years 
produced 5,764 hits on burnout and 307 on “burnout and not nursing.” The number of 
hits reduced to four upon adding “and teacher.” A search of the last five years produced 
the following numbers respectively: 185, 149, and one. Digital Dissertations (2006) 
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whose database begins with 1997 yielded a total of four studies, only one of which 
pertained to teacher burnout. 

Replacing the keyword burnout with the keyword, stress yielded numbers 
proportionately similar to those listed in Table 2. A search of the ProQuest (2006) 
database of the last 25-years produced 23,390 hits on stress, 23,146 on “stress and not 
nursing.” The number of hits reduced to 136 upon adding “and teacher.” A search of the 
last five years produced the following numbers respectively: 23,851, 23,190, and 33. 
Digital Dissertations (2006) whose database begins with 1997 yielded a total of 371 
studies, 55 of which related to “stress and not nursing.” None were found when adding 
“and teaching.” Studies related to teacher stress would not effectively capture the 
subscales of the burnout syndrome (Maslach & Jackson, 1981), as was verified in the 
section reviewing the symptoms of burnout. Therefore, the review relied on studies 
specific to teacher burnout. 

In May 2006, a replication of keyword searches of EBSCOhost and ProQuest 
produced several additional studies (e.g., Bryant & Constantine, 2006; Kaufhold & 
Johnson, 2005; Linden et al., 2005; Roelofs et al., 2005) whose relevant findings were 
synthesized into the study where appropriate. Similar to previously conducted searches, 
results did not yield any studies addressing possible the relationship between No Child 
Left Behind testing mandates and teacher burnout. 

The review of literature on burnout continues with consideration of burnout as it 
relates to teachers: 

The teaching profession has been subject to increased pressure by society to 

expand their roles beyond education. Teachers are often expected to correct social 
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problems . . . , educate students in academic and skill areas, provide enrichment 
activities, meet the individual needs of students with a wide range of abilities, and 
encourage students' moral and ethical development .... Human and financial 
resources required to meet the diverse expectations have not been forthcoming. 
(Maslach et al., 1996, pp. 27-28) 

Increased pressures and expectations without commensurate resources suggest why 
teacher burnout is thought to involve a role conflict and ambiguity that job demands fail 
to ameliorate (Farber, 1984; Maslach et al., 1996). Researchers (Farber, 2000b; Gold, 
1984; Inman et al., 2004) have noted further that accountability demands increase even as 
more and more teachers leave the profession (Darling-Hammond, 2003; Kenyeri, 2002; 
National Education Association, 2005; Weisberg & Sagie, 1999). 

Not only do accountability demands influence teacher burnout but various 
demographic variables as well, with age representing the most consistent factor (Bakker 
et al., 2002). Findings have shown that younger versus older teachers suffered burnout 
symptoms more often (Farber, 1984; Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Gold, 1984). Studies on 
gender, however, are not as conclusive. Farber (1991) argued that research findings 
showed a larger number of male teachers suffered burnout when compared to female, 
while Bakker et al. (2002) argued the opposite. Friedman (1995) suggested burnout levels 
concerning gender were dependent upon other factors like student behavior. 
Inattentiveness of students, for example, positively correlated to burnout in males, while 
disrespect positively correlated to burnout in females. 

The next section, which continues the review of teacher burnout, includes 
reflective commentary on the six areas of job and person mismatch associated with 
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burnout newer theoretical framework. Suggested relationships between research findings 
and the six areas of mismatch are intended to enhance reader appreciation of why teacher 
burnout may exist in today’s No Child Left Behind high-stakes testing workplace. 

Six Areas of Organizational Life 

Maslach et al. (2001) have identified six areas within the workplace that influence 
a worker's state of engagement or burnout on the burnout continuum (Maslach et al., 
1996). The six areas related to workload, reward, community, fairness, values, and 
control represent the potential mismatch (Maslach & Leiter, 1997) that occurs between 
job and person when each area's opposite, lack of reward, for example, causes job 
engagement to erode to burnout. While an organization may find itself dealing with 
mismatches in only some of the six areas, research findings concerning the teacher’s 
work environment suggest that each of the six mismatches may exist in the current 
teacher workplace, any one of which can “lead to burnout” (Maslach et al., 2001, p. 414). 

Work overload, lack of control, and lack of fairness occur when accountability 
measures and organizational inequities overwhelm teachers, especially teachers whose 
skills or ideological principles do not match work demands (Farber, 1984; Fore, Martin, 

& Bender, 2002; Friedman, 1991; Friedman & Farber, 1992; Gold, 1981; Gold & 
Bachelor, 1988; Nummela, 1982; Taris et al., 2004). Work overload, lack of control, and 
lack of fairness occur, too, when school location, class size, student behavior, grade level, 
or subject area taught pose challenges to some but not all teachers (Abel & Sewell, 1999; 
Farber, 1984; Farber & Ascher, 1991; Friedman, 1995; Gold, 1985; Maslach & Pines, 
1977; Whitman, Young, & Fisher, 1985). Lack of community occurs when teachers are 
so overloaded with work that they have little time to communicate with colleagues 
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(Ayres, Schalock, & Rudd, 2002; Pahnos, 1990; Stamaman, 1992). Lack of reward, 
extrinsic or intrinsic, and value conflict occur when teachers not only see the mismatch 
between their salaries and work demands (Friedman & Farber, 1992) but the mismatch 
between their self-concepts or professional ideologies and the demands and ideologies 
inherent in educational reform measures (Chemiss, 1997; Evers et al., 2002; Farber & 
Ascher, 1991; Friedman & Farber, 1992; Gold, 1981; Gold & Bachelor, 1988; Nummela, 
1982; Pines & Maslach, 2002). 

The literature review of burnout in general, and teacher burnout in particular, 
provided support for the quantitative cross-sectional study that sought to determine 
whether circumstances surrounding the mandate calling for 100% proficiency in 
mathematics and reading by 2014 (No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, 2002, § 1111) has 
created a crisis in public education that warranted the current study on teacher burnout. 
The review of burnout concludes with consideration of why a study on teacher burnout 
was appropriate. 

Why Teacher Burnout Matters 

Maslach and Leiter (1997) have argued: 

High quality work requires time and effort, commitment and creativity, but the 
bumed-out individual is no longer willing to give these freely. The drop in quality 
and quantity of work produced is the occupational bottom line of burnout, (p. 19) 
The research postulated that should teachers be the burned-out individuals Maslach and 
Leiter described, they may not be able to satisfy the No Child Left Behind mandate for 
100% of the nation’s youth to be proficient in mathematics and reading by 2014. The 
Linden et al. (2005) study illustrated that some teachers with high levels of burnout 
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continue to teach, cause for concern when aligned with the danger of ignoring burned-out 
teachers proferred by Hughes (2001): “Only by aggressively intervening in the burnout 
process is it possible to prevent the potential negative impact of burnout on both the 
teacher and [italics added] the educational process” (p. 297). 

Many researchers (Cordes & Dougherty, 1993; Evers et al., 2002; Gold, 1984; 
Maslach et al., 2001; Schwarzer, Schmitz, Gerdamarie, & Tang, 2000; Taris et al., 2004) 
have concurred with Hughes’ (2001) premise and its significance. When burnout 
interferes with teachers' cognitive processes (Farber, 1991); when burnout causes feelings 
of helplessness and hopelessness (Gold, 1984); when burnout causes, rather than 
physical, psychological withdrawal (Taris et al., 2004) and attitudinal shifts from care to 
indifference (Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach et al., 1996), teacher burnout creates a 
crisis in education (Farber, 1981; Maslach et al., 1996). As Farber (1991) has argued, 
when burnout affects even small numbers of teachers, it compromises and threatens 
schools and their goals. 

Public school teachers are presently facing formidable accountability demands 
and pressures (Bracey & Molnar, 2003; Goldstein & Noguera, 2006; Inman & Marlow, 
2004; Kohn, 2005; Noddings, 2005), a situation suggesting that now is not the time to 
declare burnout passe, which Scherer (2000) had suggested before the enactment of No 
Child Feft Behind legislation. Today’s No Child Feft Behind teacher workplace 
warranted a quantitative study that examined teacher burnout in relation to the 
legislation’s high-stakes testing variables, subject area taught, grade level taught, and 
report card label earned. The study helped fill the gap existing in current research that had 
focused on variables related to teacher preparation programs (Ayers et al., 2002; Gold & 
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Bachelor, 1988); student behavior (Friedman, 1995; Whiteman et al., 1985); special 
education (Fore et al., 2002); age, gender (Farber, 1984; Gold, 1985), and work location 
(Abel & Sewell, 1999; Farber, 1984; Farber & Ascher, 1991). 

The quantitative cross-sectional study on burnout was particularly relevant to 
issues raised in the MB I Manual (Maslach et al., 1996): 

A detrimental impact on the quality of the service relations has been a 
fundamental assumption in the idea of burnout (Cherniss, 1980; Maslach, 1982b, 
1993) (as cited in Maslach et al., 1996, p. 39). Empirical evidence of this effect 
would provide needed confirmation of the burnout concept. ... It may be that 
these questions will be more readily researched in teaching because teachers 
provide service in a more public setting. . . . Research on this question requires 
information from. . . . the organization’s existing performance appraisal systems, 
(p. 39) 

A viable performance appraisal system became public domain due to the No 
Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002) legislation mandating the public reporting of 
district and school report cards (§ 1225). By examining reported burnout levels among 
teachers in schools failing, or successfully meeting, adequate yearly progress goals 
(improvement versus adequate progress schools respectively), the study had the potential 
to provide the confirmatory information about burnout’s impact on service quality sought 
by researchers such as Maslach et al. (1996). The third research question sought to 
address whether teachers in improvement schools reported greater levels of burnout (in 
its three dimensions) than teachers in schools achieving adequate progress. If they were, 
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the teachers at improvement schools could very well be imposing a detrimental impact on 
their students. 

Conclusion 

The section on burnout examined burnout in general and teacher burnout in 
particular. It reviewed burnout’s origins, its multidimensional symptoms of emotional 
exhaustion, depersonalization, and reduced personal accomplishment, and its various 
measurement instruments including the MBI-ES. The review discussed findings from 
teacher burnout studies in relation to the logically-implied corresponding areas of job and 
person mismatch: work overload, lack of reward, lack of control, lack of community, lack 
of fairness, and value conflict. The six areas were included in the discussion to enhance 
reader awareness of the teacher work environment as it relates to the six workplace 
mismatches that “lead to burnout” (Maslach et al., 2001, p. 414) and to support the new 
study on teacher burnout in relation to the demanding No Child Left Behind workplace. 
The next section reviews the teacher work environment in relation to No Child Left 
Behind accountability with specific attention to its high-stakes testing mandates. 

No Child Left Behind Accountability 
Having discussed the dependent variable burnout and its relevancy to the 
quantitative cross-sectional study, this next section provides a comprehensive review 
concerning the independent variable subject area taught and its mediating variables, grade 
level taught and report card label earned. To do so, this section includes the following: (a) 
the origins of public education’s new accountability system, the No Child Left Behind 
Act of 2001; (b) the legislation’s objectives pertaining to high-stakes testing (c) opposing 
viewpoints concerning No Child Left Behind's accountability and high-stakes testing 
precepts; (d) research findings related to teachers and high-stakes testing accountability 
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demands; and (e) enumeration of why the review of details related to No Child Left 
Behind high-stakes testing legislation justifies the quantitative cross-sectional study that 
sought to examine the relationship between teacher burnout and No Child Left Behind’ s 
subject area taught, grade level taught, and report card label earned. 

As with the section on the dependent variable, burnout, the section on federal 
legislation was framed around a central issue, namely, whether the No Child Left Behind 
Act of 2001 (2002) mandate calling for 100% proficiency in mathematics and reading by 
2014(§ 1111) has created a crisis of burnout in public education that warranted a new 
study. The new study sought to determine if teachers responsible for satisfying high- 
stakes (Gunzenhauser, 2003) testing requirements who are reportedly suffering from 
stress and lowered morale (Center on Education Policy, 2006; Sunderman et al., 2004; 
Taylor et al., 2003), were, in fact, suffering the debilitating symptoms (Evers et al., 2002; 
Farber & Ascher, 1991; Hughes, 2001; Linden et al., 2005; Maslach & Jackson, 1981; 
Maslach et al., 2001) of teacher burnout. 

A reiteration of Gunzenhauser’ s (2003) operational definition for the term high- 
stakes testing is presented here to assist the readers' understanding of the term used 
throughout this section: 

'High-stakes testing' refers to the use of standardized testing measures as criteria 
for determining the quality of schools, promotion of children to the next grade, 
high school graduation, teacher bonuses, or the governance of a school. High- 
stakes testing is a method associated with the school accountability movement, 
which in turn is connected with the standards movement, a related development 
that has brought together various people who wish to maintain high standards for 
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school curricula and high expectations for the performance of all students. The No 
Child Left Behind . . . Act of 2001 expands the role of high-stakes testing by 
legislating their incorporation in states' school accountability programs, (p. 53) 
The origins of No Child Left Behind Act of 2001(2002) and its high-stakes accountability 
mandates are now reviewed. 

Origins of No Child Left Behind Accountability 
Although A Nation at Risk (1983) has been called the genesis of No Child Left 
Behind accountability (Brady, 2003), accountability in public education has actually 
spanned centuries. The early colonial period had envisioned an education system 
accountable to produce a literate citizenry (Tozer, Violas, & Senese, 2002), but by the 
late 19th century, public schools were expected to do much more than transform masses 
of immigrants into literate citizens. They were expected to educate them to become 
literate citizens who were also capable of contributing to the country's social and 
economic stability. During this time, accountability demands were locally monitored (Pai 
& Adler, 2001; Tozer et al., 2002), and teachers were essentially role models accountable 
to local school communities. Those communities served as 

sentinels stationed at the door of every schoolhouse in the State, to see that no 
teacher ever crosses its threshold, who is not clothed, from the crown of his head 
to the sole of his foot, in garments of virtue” (Mann as cited in Tozer et al., p. 67). 
Early America's accountability demands on teachers evolved from expectations of 
virtue to the progressive movement’s expectation and goal of efficiency (Eisner, 2005; 
deMarris & LeCompte, 1999; Short & Greer, 2002). By the 20th century, accountability 
demands had expanded beyond the expectations and goals of an efficient society whose 
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public education system provided equal opportunity for all (Tozer et al., 2002). Besides 
equality, new demands relating to safety and economics goals emerged and continued 
into the 21st century. Several timely events punctuated and upheld the importance of each 
goal, advancing the notion of public school accountability that ultimately led to the No 
Child Left Behind Act of 2001. Summaries of the timely events pertaining to equality, 
safety, and economics are now presented. 

Equality 

Brown v. Board of Education (1954) adjudicated on behalf of equal opportunity 
and education for all when it ruled against the 60 year-old Plessy v. Ferguson ’s “separate 
but equal” (Tozer et al., 2002, p. 237) precedent. Called the “catalyst for the expanding 
civil rights movement” (U.S. National Archives, 2004, '][ 1), Brown v. Board's landmark 
decision demonstrated the federal government’s willingness to wield its authority in order 
to champion a public education system that would provide equal opportunity for all 
children, majority, and minority alike. A decade later, federal authority again acted on 
behalf of equality in public education when the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) (1964) ensured federal funds on behalf of the nation's poor as well as minority 
children. Brown v. Board’s ruling and ESEA funding both served to benefit minority 
children and impoverished children suffering from the achievement gap, “performance 
differentials among the various racial/ethnic [and income] groups” (Popham, 2004, p. 

46). The ideals and goals of Brown v. Board and ESEA were validated and extended 
when Congress passed the reauthorization of the ESEA (1964) legislation known by 
decree as the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002, Introduction). 
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Safety 

In 1957, the launching of Sputnik amplified the threat of Communism and 
prompted a focus on education that blamed deficiencies in America's schools for the 
country's loss of technological superiority (Amrein & Berliner, 2002; Bracey, 2006; Pai 
& Adler, 2001; Tozer et al., 2002). Although Sputnik’s launch had not placed America in 
any imminent danger, the public’s perception was, nonetheless, that America’s schools 
had endangered the nation by failing to “teach science and mathematics to an entire 
generation of students” (Tozer et al., p. 231). Once again, the federal government 
responded to the public’s dissatisfaction with its schools, this time enacting the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, which provided millions of dollars to improve 
mathematics and science instruction. 

Economics 

The report, A Nation at Risk (National Commission, 1983), extended 
accountability beyond themes of equality and safety to economic stability and superiority 
(Pai & Adler, 2001; Tozer et al., 2002). These new themes resounded in the section 
entitled The Risk (National Commission, 1983): 

If only to keep and improve on the slim competitive edge we still retain in the 
world markets we must dedicate ourselves to the reform of our educational system 
for the benefit of all — old and young alike, affluent and poor, majority and 
minority. ( ( J[ 2) 

With the 1983 call for an “urgent need for improvement" (National Commission, 1983, 
Recommendations) came a new layer of public dissatisfaction. The public now demanded 
teachers who were held accountable to a back to basics (Smith, 1986, p. 91) approach 
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rather than a child-centered (Dewey, 1938/1997) approach. Importantly, the public also 
wanted what the National Commission’s (1983) report had recommended, standards and 
standardized testing at specific grade levels: 

Standardized tests of achievement (not to be confused with aptitude tests) should 
be administered at major transition points from one level of schooling to another. . 
. . The tests should be administered as part of a nationwide (but not federal) 
system of State and local standardized tests. ... to evaluate [student] progress. 
(Recommendation B, Statement 3) 

The bipartisan call for accountability through high standards and high-stakes 
testing generated in part by A Nation at Risk continued for two decades (Amrein & 
Berliner, 2002) in which many states complied with the recommendations of America 
2000 (U.S. Department of Education, 1991-1993), the reform movement initiated by 
former President Bush and augmented by former President Clinton's Goals 2000 (1996) 
legislation (Tozer et al., 2002). Among the newer legislation’s goals (Goals 2000, 1996) 
were two that resonated with No Child Left Behind’ s emphasis on the subjects of 
mathematics and reading. Goal 4 envisioned American students securing worldwide 
superiority in mathematics (and science) achievement by the year 2000. Goal 5 
envisioned a nation whose entire population would be literate by the year 2000. What the 
reform measures of the latter part of the 20th century could not accomplish through 
voluntary calls for standards and standardized testing was indeed accomplished by the 
2 1st century's mandated accountability movement launched by the No Child Left Behind 



Act of 2001. 
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The next section reviews No Child Left Behind mandates relevant to the 
quantitative cross-sectional study. The review relies exclusively on federal and state 
source material to avoid misrepresenting important material with the interpretations of 
others as recommended by Cooper & Schindler (2002). The purpose of the review of No 
Child Left Behind legislation is to foster an understanding of the legislation that will help 
readers appreciate the importance of the current study that examined teacher burnout as 
manifested by emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and reduced personal 
accomplishment in relation to No Child Left Behind’ s high-stakes subject areas, grade 
levels, and report card labels. 

Multifaceted Legislation 

According to former Secretary of Education Paige (2003), "For the first time in 
the history of our nation, every state in our nation has an accountability plan that holds all 
schools and all students in their state to high standards” ('ll 1). Paige's statement is rooted 
in the former secretary's knowledge of key mandates found within the legislations. 
Excerpts from four of twelve objectives in the legislation’s purpose statement are 
presented here for their relevancy to the study (with original quotations marks 
maintained): 

“The purpose of this title is to ensure that all children have a fair, equal, and 
significant opportunity to obtain a high-quality education and reach, at a 
minimum, proficiency on challenging State academic achievement standards and 
state academic assessments. This purpose can be accomplished by 
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“(1) ensuring that high-quality academic assessments [and] accountability 
systems are aligned with challenging State academic standards so that students, 
teachers, parents, and administrators can measure progress . . . ; 

“(2) meeting the educational needs of low-achieving children in our 
Nation's highest-poverty schools, limited English proficient children; 

“(3) closing the achievement gap between high- and low-performing 
children, especially the achievement gaps between minority and nonminority 
students, and between disadvantaged children and their more advantaged peers; 

“(4) holding schools, local educational agencies [districts], and States 
accountable for improving the academic achievement of all students, and 
identifying and turning around low-performing schools that have failed to 
provide a high-quality education to their students. . . (§1001 (l)-(4)) 

The previous sections reviewed the origins of accountability and presented salient 
excerpts from No Child Left Behind legislation. The next section reviews the legislation 
relevant to what the study defined as high-stakes testing variables. The independent 
variable was subject area. The mediating variables were grade level taught and school 
report card label. 

High-Stakes Testing 

Reminiscent of the goals recommended by Goals 2000 (1996), which emphasized 
mathematics and reading, is the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002) mandate 
calling for 100% proficiency in mathematics and reading by 2014 (§111 1). The mandate 
has essentially transformed the two subjects into high-stakes subject areas. (To illustrate 
the meaning of the study’s use of the term high-stakes subject area, science will become a 
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high-stakes subject area when it too becomes a mandated testing subject beginning with 
the 2007-2008 school year.) 

To monitor student progress towards the 100% proficiency goal, federal mandates 
include specific reporting requirements that are explained in a federally drafted guide 
(Department of Education, Office of the Secretary, 2003): 

Each state begins by setting a “starting point” that is based on the performance of 
its lowest-achieving demographic group or of its lowest-achieving schools in the 
state - whichever is higher. The state then sets the bar — or level of achievement — 
that a school must attain after two years in order to continue to show adequate 
yearly progress. Subsequent thresholds must be raised at least once every three 
years, until at the end of 12 years [2014], all students in the state are achieving at 
the proficient level on state assessments in reading/language arts and math. (p. 8) 
Federally mandated reporting (No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, 2002) systems 
inform the public whether schools have made (and earned the label denoting) adequate 
progress. Arizona's plan, AZ Learns (Arizona Department of Education, 2003), assesses 
grades 3, 5, 8, and 10 to fulfill federally mandated annual yearly progress assessments. 
Schools whose students fail to reach their adequate yearly progress goals are identified as 
schools in need of improvement (No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, 2002, § 1 1 16). 
Consequences of Success and Failure 

The federal legislation calls for "rewards, such as bonuses and recognition, 

[which] the State will use [and fund] to hold local educational agencies [school districts] 
and public elementary schools and secondary schools accountable for student 
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achievement and for ensuring that they make adequate yearly progress" (No Child Left 
Behind Act of 2001, 2002, § 1 1 1 1). 

Should schools fail to meet annual yearly progress they become improvement 
schools that face corrective and restructuring actions dependent upon the number of years 
they remain in improvement status defined in a federally prepared guide (U.S. 
Department of Education, 2003) as follows: 

1. A Title I school that has not made adequate yearly progress, as defined by the 
state, for two consecutive school years will be identified by the district before 
the beginning of the next school year as needing improvement [original 
italics]. . . . 

2. If the school does not make adequate yearly progress for three years, . . . 
students from low-income families are eligible to receive supplemental 
educational services, such as tutoring or remedial classes, . . . 

3. If the school fails to make adequate yearly progress for four years, the district 
must implement certain corrective actions [original italics] to improve the 
school, such as replacing certain staff .... 

4. If a school fails to make adequate yearly progress for a fifth year, the school 
district must initiate plans for restructuring the school. This may include 
reopening the school as a charter, replacing all or most of the school staff, (p. 

9) 

No Child Left Behind’ s explicit consequences justified the decision to identify 
test-reporting grade levels as high-stakes grades. It is the students, and importantly, the 
teachers in grades 3, 5, 8, and 10 whose success or failure related to high- stakes test 
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results in mathematics and reading help determine each school’s label. Further, it is the 
failing performance that occurs within these high-stakes grades that can ultimately lead to 
the replacement of all staff members (U.S. Department of Education, 2003). Regardless 
of the subject area taught, job security of all teachers can depend on whether the teachers 
assigned to high-stakes grades successfully move their students towards identified 
adequate yearly progress goals. 

The No Child Left Behind legislative mandates and formidable consequences 
discussed in this section were selected for their relevance to the quantitative cross- 
sectional study, which sought to leam whether stress-filled legislated workload demands 
(Bracey & Molnar, 2003; Center on Education Policy, 2006; Kohn, 2005) have 
precipitated an environmental workplace primed for teacher burnout. The next section 
provides additional justification for the study by reviewing opposing viewpoints on No 
Child Left Behind testing mandates, specifically those concerning the high-stakes 
variables of subject area, grade level taught, report card label earned. 

Opposing Viewpoints on No Child Left Behind' s Testing Mandates 

Bloomfield and Cooper (2003) have stated that opposing viewpoints concerning 
No Child Left Behind legislation revolve around the question of whether federal 
regulations and consequences for high-stakes testing will hurt or help public education (§ 
1). They noted that some opponents see the legislation as federal control over local 
districts (§ 4). Disagreeing, however, is the legislation itself (No Child Left Behind Act 
of 2001, 2002), self-described as an act "to close the achievement gap with 
accountability, flexibility and choice" (Introductory statement). In fact, former Secretary 
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of Education Paige (U.S. Department of Education, 2003) has referred to the legislation’s 
flexibility as one of its “cornerstones” (p. iii). 

Challenging the notion of the legislation’s flexibility is Orlich (2004) who 
criticizes flexibility that allows each state to devise its own definition of proficiency and 
to develop its own high-stakes tests. Orlich contends that labeling schools as needing 
improvement should their students fail to demonstrate proficiency according to specified 
timelines is “a flexible way of saying ‘failing’” (p. 8). Sunderman and Orfield (2006) as 
well as the National Conference of State Legislators (2005) have revealed problematic 
flexibility that involves the federal government’s failure to develop and implement 
uniform criteria by which states apply for waiver applications (regarding legislative 
statutes), instead, rendering decisions on change requests on a state-by- state basis. 

Another challenge to the notion of flexibility comes from a national organization 
for educators, the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD). 
The Public Information Director for ASCD (Gleason, 2004) reported on the 
organization’s adoption of two positions related to No Child Left Behind legislation. One 
of the ASCD’s positions agreed that the achievement gap must be recognized, addressed, 
and closed. However, the other position challenged the legislation for its lack of 
flexibility regarding approaches to assessment: “Using a single achievement test to 
sanction students, educators, schools, districts, states/provinces, or countries is an 
inappropriate use of assessment” (§ 1). 

For many, support for high-stakes testing and ensuing rewards and sanctions is 
rooted in beliefs that the achievement gap has lasted too long (Hess, 2003; Mitchell, 
2004; Paige, 2003). Reminiscent of concerns raised by A Nation at Risk (National 
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Commission, 1983), former Secretary of Transportation and attorney for the Mexican- 
American Legal Defense & Education Fund (“Denver’s Characters,” 2004) Federico 
Pena (as cited in Mitchell, 2004) raised the argument that the achievement gap poses a 
threat to the nation's security and economic stability: "'What has happened to millions of 
Fatino children . . . [original ellipses] has created a crisis in the national security of our 
country [whereby] the U.S. is losing its competitive edge’” (§ 1, 4 - 5). In a speech 

presented by Paige (2003), a sense of crisis similarly resounded: 

Our citizens pay a huge economic and social price for under-educated citizens. 
Welfare rates rise. Poverty increases. Health status diminishes. Tax money is 
spent to care for those who cannot care for themselves. We find greater strains on 
Social Security and Medicare and Medicaid. Prices increase to cover rising costs 
of insurance, job re-training, job-related accidents, disability, and poor 
productivity. Under-employment becomes larger if workers can't hold fulltime 
jobs. Violence, crime, substandard housing, hunger, and disintegration of the 
family are all linked to low educational attainment, (ff 42-43) 

Opponents like demographer Hodgkinson (2003) have countered such arguments 
noting that education cannot solve the economic and social price referenced by Paige 
(2003). Hodgkinson (2003) has contended that the problems begin before school, at birth 
with infant and child mortality, poverty, and “children born to mothers using tobacco, 
alcohol, or drugs; and children bom into lives of neglect or abuse” (p.6). For Hodgkinson, 
a nation at risk also involves the problematic child care environments in which millions 
of the nation’s pre-school children are placed: “There is no quality control for child care. 
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. . . No other developed nation would allow such an uneven hodgepodge of programs for 
children birth to age five. The nation truly is at risk” (p. 5). 

The ASCD (Gleason, 2004) has shared Hodgkinson’s sentiments arguing that to 
leave no child behind requires family and community resources and programs that 
address the roots of poverty and the achievement gap. Resources and programs require 
funding, another issue provoking opposing viewpoints. The Association of Community 
Organizations for Reform Now (ACORN) ("Leaving Teachers," 2003), a national parent 
and community organization, has expressed belief in federal goals to close the 
achievement gap. Nonetheless, ACORN has argued that No Child Left Behind legislation 
cannot provide solutions to avert the education crises without full funding. 

Similar demands for full-funding have been expressed by the bipartisan National 
Conference of State Legislators (2005) and the National Education Association (NEA) 
whose president (Weaver, 2003) has argued that the association “will not stand by while 
teachers, education support professionals, and America’s children are hurt by the rhetoric 
of reform” (p. 5). Backing its strong position, in 2005 the NEA added its moniker and 
money to Pontiac v. Spellings (2005), the 2005 lawsuit filed against current Secretary of 
Education Spellings on behalf of association districts throughout the country. The NEA 
ask[ed] the courts to recognize that the . . . [legislation] requires the federal 
government to pay for billions of dollars .... to prevent taxpayers . . . from being 
forced to shoulder the burden of these regulations at the expense of proven 
classroom programs for their children. (National Educators Association, 2005, C J[ 



1) 
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Aspey (2005), the U.S. Department of Education press secretary called the NEA’s legal 
action regrettable ('ll 1), noting that the federal funding increases had represented historic 
proportions and calling the NEA’s argument weak ( ( J[ 2). Secretary Paige (2003), who 
preceded Spelling, also defended the level of federal funding though another former 
Secretary of Education, Riley (2002) has argued, like ACORN and NEA, that full 
funding is essential. In November 2006, a federal court judge dismissed the Pontiac 
lawsuit ( Pontiac v. Spellings , 2005). NEA filed an appeal ( Pontiac v. Secretary, 2006), 
which has garnered support in the form of “ amicus ‘friends of the court’ briefs” (National 
Education Association, 2006, 'll 7) from a number of states, for example, Pennsylvania 
( Pontiac v. Secretary, 2006, amicae curiae) and a cohort of states that include 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Maine, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, and the District of 
Columbia ( Pontiac v. Secretary, 2006, amici curiae). 

Opposing viewpoints concerning full funding often involve the No Child Left 
Behind mandate for highly qualified teachers. Proponent Walsh (2001) believes that 
schools committed to active recruitment of “the best and the brightest” (Finn & 
Kanstoroom, 2000, §2) will ensure success for all students. While ACORN (2003) has 
agreed with the need for highly qualified teachers, it has argued that failure to fund No 
Child Left Behind mandates perpetuates the critical qualified teacher shortage especially 
in low socioeconomic areas. Hess (2004) has argued that more funding is not the answer 
to securing qualified teachers but rather better management of funds that could be 
allocated to "relentlessly seek out talented and entrepreneurial teachers" (§ 5, 'll 4). 

Opposing the argument favoring better management over increased funding 
(Hess, 2004; Walsh, 2001) are opponents (Berliner & Biddle 1995; Bracey & Molnar, 
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2003; Darling-Hammond, 2003, who maintain that more money is indeed a factor in 
securing talented individuals into the teaching profession where salaries remain lower 
than other professions. In 1992, Marchese (1992) argued that public education had been 
failing to secure the best and the brightest (Conclusion) for years. More than 20 years 
later, Darling-Hammond (2003) argued the situation had worsened, with more teachers 
leaving the profession than entering, and one-third who do enter leaving within five 
years, with even worse statistics affecting low socioeconomic schools. 

Controversies over full funding notwithstanding, there are those who support or 
oppose No Child Left Behind legislation for its basis tenets. Brown (2002) and Hess 
(2004) have expressed sentiments similar to those of one school superintendent who 
declared, ‘“It’s about time something has been done’" (Montoya as cited in Mitchell, 
2004, § 1, conclusion). By contrast, opponents (Barton, 2006; Eisner, 2005; Harvey, 
2003; Noddings, 2005; Orlich, 2004; Weaver, 2003) have expressed sentiments similar to 
those of former Secretary of Education Riley (2002) who has argued: "If we create an 
accountability system that is more punitive than diagnostic, ... we will have missed the 
mark entirely. ... To raise standards, states should not rely on a single high-stakes test" 

(§ 2, conclusion). 

Opposing viewpoints on the federal high-stakes testing mandates find proponents 
(Brown, 2002; Hess, 2003; Hess, 2004; Finn, 2002; Finn & Kanstoroom, 2000) of No 
Child Left Behind supporting the premise that high standards measured through testing 
will help narrow the achievement gap. Brown (2002) has argued that resultant testing 
data provide the public important information about the status of student achievement. 
Brown has further supported No Child Left Behind's 100% proficiency in mathematics 
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and reading mandate, contending: "If you don't know where you want to go, how can you 
ever get there?" (p. 5). 

Opponents (Abrams & Madaus, 2003; Berube, 2004; Sergiovanni, 2000) have 
argued that it is not the standards that are suspect and problematic but their assessment 
through high-stakes testing. Some (Berube, 2004; Thomas, 2001) have argued that high- 
stakes tests cause teachers to forego normally higher-level teaching practices in favor of 
teaching to the test practices. Proponents of No Child Left Behind high-stakes testing like 
former Secretary Paige (2003) have addressed this concern, noting "there is nothing 
wrong with ‘teaching to the test,’ if you are testing something that students need to learn” 
(Conclusion). However, Ravitch (2003), a supporter of standards and their assessment 
through testing, has criticized high-stakes tests nonetheless, arguing that the rigor of 
standardized tests has been lost to an "overloaded social agenda [that] helps to explain 
why so many standardized tests today probe little more than basic skills" (p. 60). 
Opponents to standardized testing have also questioned the test scores’ reliability 
(Gunzenhauser, 2003) as well as their arbitrary and sometimes unreasonable pass scores 
(Sergiovanni, 2000). 

Regarding the concept of report card labels, Hess (2003) has expressed support 
for "mean accountability . . . [that] uses coercive measures — incentives and sanctions — to 
ensure that educators teach and students master specified content" (pp. 22-23). Like Paige 
(2003), Hess (2004) has contended that public education has settled too long for its 
failure to close the gap: 

Results are troubling enough [but], those for minority populations and urban 

school systems are horrifying. 60 percent of black fourth-graders and 56 percent 
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of Hispanic fourth-graders failed to demonstrate even 'basic' reading skills, while 
46 percent of black fourth-graders and 38 percent of Hispanic fourth-graders 
failed to show mastery of even 'basic' math skills. (§ 2, ( J[ 1) 

In opposition to Hess’s argument are Wiley, Mathis, & Garcia (2005) whose research has 
projected that 85% of the Great Lake states will fail to reach adequate progress by 2014. 
Wilely et al. believe the achievement gap cannot be closed until its underlying social 
problems are resolved. 

Under the aegis of the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002) legislation, the 
parents refusing to accept failure any longer have the right to remove their children from 
poorly performing (improvement) schools (§ 1112) and into schools that have achieved 
adequate progress. Such parents have the support of No Child Left Behind proponents 
like Bolick (2003), who believe that parents indeed have the right to choose "where and 
how their children are educated" (p. 32). In No Child Left Behind: A Parent's Guide (U.S. 
Department of Education, 2003), parents are told: "In this new era of education, children 
will no longer be trapped in the dead end of low-performing schools" (p. 2). 

Elmore (2003) and Saporito (2003) have shown that consequences related to 
school transfers related to choice include the exacerbation of poor conditions already 
existing in schools failing to achieve adequate yearly progress. Importantly, Brady (2003) 
noted that while students may exit low-performing schools, deemed in a federal 
publication “the dead end” (U.S. Department of Education, 2003, p. 2), the teachers 
remaining in such schools unfortunately still face the challenge of “not knowing how to 



improve" (Brady, 2003, p. 9). 
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Concluding Viewpoint 

Finneran (2002-2003) has criticized the controversy surrounding No Child Left 
Behind's high-stakes testing, not because the controversy exists, but because it diverts 
attention from important talking points about 

whether the standards of performance are fair and reasonable, whether the test is 
aligned with the curriculum, whether test results are being considered in context 
with other indicators of student achievement, whether test results are being 
properly interpreted and used for the purposes for which they were designed, and 
whether testing is being used for its ultimate purpose: to gain a better 
understanding of how well young people are learning and to gain insights into 
what can be done to enhance their education, (p. 42) 

An important talking point absent from Finneran ’s list and fully discussed in the next 
section, is whether teachers currently implementing No Child Left Behind high-stakes 
testing mandates are emotionally and psychologically able, or disabled, by burnout’s 
debilitating symptoms of emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and reduced personal 
accomplishment. 

The High-Stakes Testing Workplace 

Findings from numerous studies (Abrams et al., 2003; Bracey & Molnar, 2003; 
Clarke, Shore, Rhoades, Abrams, Mathison & Freeman, 2003; Miao, & Li, 2003; Inman 
& Marlow, 2004; Moon et al., 2003; Pedulla et al., 2003; Perreault, 2000; Rhodes, Nevill, 
& Allan, 2004; Sanders, 1999; Taylor et al., 2003) have suggested that test-related reform 
measures like those of No Child Left Behind legislation have increased workload 
demands and stress levels among teachers. Among the factors producing the reported 
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increases in stress levels is the altering of teaching practices to implement subject- 
specific testing practices that teachers do not necessarily support. Maslach and Leiter 
(1997) have argued that such value conflicts, those mismatches “between the 
requirements of the job and our personal principles” (p. 16) affect each of the three 
dimensions of burnout: emotional exhaustion, cynicism or depersonalization, and 
inefficacy. 

Findings from studies (Abrams et al., 2003; Clarke et al., 2003; Moon et al., 2003; 
Pedulla et al., 2003; Taylor et al., 2003) have suggested that teachers who altered their 
teaching practices reported feeling high levels of stress. Further, increased stress and 
lowered morale were found to be higher in lower achieving schools (Perreault, 2000) 
Notwithstanding, no studies have been located that investigated whether reported stress 
(whether related to altered teacher practices or not) is, in actuality, the unmediated stress 
of teacher burnout. The study helped fill this gap and add to the existing body of 
literature by determining whether the subject area and grade level taught as well as the 
report card label earned influence reported burnout levels among elementary school 
teachers working under No Child Left Behind accountability demands. The study helped 
determine whether No Child Left Behind legislation was helping to close the 
achievement gap, or, in fact, widening the gap by its very measures to close it. 

The Sunderman et al. study (2004) surveyed elementary and middle school 
teachers in two large urban districts that service minority and disadvantaged (eligible for 
free and reduced lunch) populations. The study surveyed 1,445 teachers and had a 77.4% 
response rate. Most of those who responded were elementary school teachers. Findings 
showed that a significant number of teachers reported feeling unfairly rewarded and 
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punished by No Child Left Behind sanctions related to the failure to achieve adequate 
progress: 

Teachers in low-performing schools work harder than the government 
can imagine! We are blamed for everything that causes a child to fail, 

. . . [original ellipsis] 

Low performing schools make progress, and yet nothing is good 
enough. When we say that we deal with absenteeism, verbal student 
abuse, etc., we are told these are excuses . . . [original ellipses] 

We are dedicated people who have been treated unfairly, (p. 9) 

While findings from the Sunderman et al. (2004) study suggested that teachers 
associated report card labels with feelings of unfairness, the findings did not reveal 
whether teacher perceptions of unfairness reflected the emotional exhaustion and 
depersonalization that can result from the lack of fairness (Maslach et al., 2001). This gap 
in research was filled, in part, by the quantitative cross-sectional study that ascertained 
whether reported levels of burnout in its three subscales differed according to whether 
teachers worked in schools that have achieved the desirable adequate progress versus the 
improvement label. 

The review of high-stakes testing and accountability continues and now includes 
reflective commentary on the six areas of job and person mismatch in a manner similarly 
used in the review of teacher burnout. For example, findings from the Woody et al. 

(2004) study suggest lack of control and value conflict, both of which can lead to 
burnout's depersonalization (Maslach & Leiter, 1997): “The [accountability] system is 
indeed influencing teachers’ work in elementary school classrooms, . . . producing 
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unintended or potentially negative consequences. . . . causing teachers to feel they have 
less control over classroom decisions and diminished satisfaction with their work” (p. 8). 
Findings from the Nathan (2002) study, which examined the consequences of curricular 
decisions made to increase student test scores, likewise suggest lack of control and value 
conflict. While acknowledging improved test scores, teachers regretted the curricular 
opportunities lost when funds were transferred from one department to another: “There is 
no contest between math and music: math must win” (§ 5, 'll 3). Reflective commentary is 
included in the review to, once again, enhance reader appreciation of why a study 
concerning the No Child Left Behind workplace in relation to teacher burnout was 
necessary. 

High-Stakes Subject Areas 

Findings from Taylor et al. study (2003) suggest that work overload, lack of 
fairness, and lack of community pervade the teacher workplace now that the stakes have 
been raised for some but not all subject areas, specifically mathematics and reading. The 
Taylor et al. study found teachers reporting that the pressure from testing “definitely” (p. 
26) decreased teacher morale. The study reported that rather than help improve classroom 
instruction, testing had provoked one teacher to change assignments from a high- stakes to 
a low-stakes subject area: “My students always did well .... but when there was so much 
pressure and more stress on how we would do as a school, I decided to teach art” (p. 26). 

The statement from the Taylor et al. (2004) study illustrates a situation whereby a 
high-stakes subject area teacher actually changed teaching assignments to teach a 
different, low-stakes subject area, art. The research sought to investigate whether high- 
stakes subject area teachers (remaining in their high-stakes subject area assignments) 
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were experiencing increased stress that may be, in fact, the unmediated stress (Friedman, 
1995) of burnout. The cross-sectional study helped fill the gap in research by 
investigating whether No Child Left Behind's high-stakes subject areas of mathematics 
and reading have created an environment that positively influences teacher burnout. 
High-Stakes Grade Levels 

Findings from the Clarke et al. (2003) study have illustrated the value conflict 
teachers experience when assigned to teach high-stakes grade levels, where publicly 
reported test scores carry more (accountability) weight than other grade levels: "The 
relationship between stakes and impact on classroom practice is mediated by several 
factors, including . . . whether they teach a tested or non-tested grade or subject area” (p. 
91). Similar findings (Abrams et al., 2003; Boaler, 2003; Moon et al., 2003; Stecher & 
Barron, 2001; Sunderman et al., 2004; Taylor et al., 2003) have suggested that teachers 
may be struggling with the value conflict that can occur when compromising one’s 
beliefs. It remained unclear whether the pressures and stress brought about by value 
conflict’ s emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and reduced personal accomplishment 
(Maslach & Leiter, 1997; Maslach et al., 2001) were, in actuality, symptomatic of teacher 
burnout. The cross-sectional study on burnout helped fill the gap in research by 
investigating whether reported levels of teacher burnout were influenced by No Child 
Left Behind’s high-stakes subject areas and grade levels. 

High-Stakes Report Card Labels 

Findings from the Taylor et al. (2003) study illustrate the need to study teacher 
burnout in relation to the mediating variable of report card labels, which teachers believe 
to be unfair, demoralizing, and detrimental: 
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'We can’t even get teachers to come into schools like the one I am in because they 
are afraid that they will be called failing. Why should a young teacher come here 
when they can go to a wealthy school district? I mean the stigma that the grading 
has put on all schools in minority neighborhoods is just absolutely incredible. The 
talk that the good teachers don’t come here, it basically frightens away anybody 
with any ability who doesn’t know the community. Why should they come 
somewhere when they are going to be called a failure? I can’t blame those 
teachers.' (p. 49) 

Questions left unanswered by extant research findings such as those of Taylor et al. 
(2003) illustrated a gap in research concerning No Child Left Behind labels and the lack 
of fairness (Maslach & Leiter, 1997; Maslach et al., 2001) inherent in the burnout work 
environment. 

In another study, Boaler (2003) described the frustration and lowered morale of 
teachers whose English language learning students did well on school achievement tests 
in mathematics but failed high-stakes state assessment tests because of barriers of 
language context rather than computation ability. It is unclear whether reduced personal 
accomplishment influences lowered morale reported by teachers in schools that earn 
failing labels because of the inadequacy of testing instruments rather than ability. The 
cross-sectional study on burnout sought to fill the gap in research by investigating the 
extent to which reported burnout levels among high-stakes and low-stakes subject area 
teachers was further influenced by the federal labels (improvement or adequate progress) 
earned by the schools at which the teachers worked. 
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High-Stakes Grade Levels and Elementary School Teachers 

According to Gold (1985) and Maslach et al. (1996), teacher burnout occurs more 
often among urban secondary school teachers. However, recent findings from the Pedulla 
et al. study (2003) suggest that No Child Left Behind’ s high-stakes testing environment 
may place elementary school teachers at a greater risk of burnout: 

We would not expect to see patterns of greater pressure on teachers at the lower 
grades, since the most severe consequences associated with state tests usually 
occur at the high school level. In these types of testing programs the stakes are 
much greater for high school students who must pass the test for graduation. . . . 
The pressure teachers experience as a result of the state test is influenced by the 
stakes attached to the test in combination with the grade taught .... Elementary 
teachers report significantly greater feelings of test-related pressure than teachers 
in the upper grades. . . . [Moreover] elementary teachers were almost twice as 
likely as high school teachers to suggest that teachers at their school wanted to 
transfer out of the grades in which the test was administered, (pp. 30-33) 

Maslach et al. (1996) have reported burnout more common among urban 
secondary teachers. However, findings such as those reported in the Pedulla et al. study 
(2003) and others (Sunderman et al., 2003; Taylor et al., 2003) suggest otherwise. Their 
findings, suggesting mounting pressures and dissatisfaction among elementary school 
teachers, helped justify conducting the current study on teacher burnout among 
elementary school teachers. 

The purpose of the review of No Child Left Behind accountability in relation to 
its testing mandates was to provide evidence suggesting that the legislation has generated 
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new variables that may be influencing teacher burnout (Maslach et al., 1996): subject 
area taught, grade level taught, and report card label earned. By presenting findings 
related to each variable, the review revealed gaps in extant research on teacher burnout as 
related to No Child Left Behind testing mandates. The next section presents the literature 
review’s conclusion. 

Conclusion 

Chapter 2 presented a substantive review of information related to the dependent 
variable teacher burnout and pertinent information from the No Child Left Behind Act of 
2001 (2002) legislation regarding the independent variable high-stakes subject areas and 
its mediating variables grade level taught and report card label earned. The section on 
burnout discussed the three subscales of burnout (Maslach et al., 1996), emotional 
exhaustion, depersonalization, and reduced personal accomplishment. Teachers suffering 
burnout's emotional exhaustion "can no longer give of themselves" (p. 28). Teachers 
suffering burnout's depersonalization, "no longer have positive feelings about their 
students. . . . tuning out students through psychological withdrawal" (p. 28). Teachers 
suffering burnout's reduced sense of personal accomplishment "no longer feel that they 
are contributing to students development. ... [a situation] both severe and enduring” (p. 
28). Evidence from numerous studies (Evers, Brouwers, & Tomic, 2002; Farber & 
Ascher, 1991; Hughes, 2001; Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach & Pines, 1977) have 
illustrated the overall deterioration (Maslach et al., 1996) in job performance caused by 
burnout environments wherein work overload, lack of control, lack of fairness, lack of 
community, lack of reward, and value conflict reside. 

The chapter reviewed current findings related to No Child Left Behind 
accountability. The chapter reviewed research findings concerning teacher reports of 
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increased dissatisfaction and stress and reduced morale (Abrams et al., 2003; Clarke et 
al., 2003; Kohn, 2005; Moon et al., 2003; Pedulla et al., 2003; Taylor et al., 2003) related 
to high-stakes testing. The review demonstrated how research findings on high-stakes 
testing provided evidence suggesting the pervasiveness of burnout’s six areas of job and 
person mismatch within the current public school environment, especially among 
elementary school teachers (Pedulla et al., 2003), in particular, those teaching high-stakes 
subject areas or grade levels (Stecher & Barron, 2001). Collectively, information 
provided in the review served to justify the need for the quantitative cross-sectional study 
that sought to determine whether teacher burnout is influenced by No Child Left Behind 
high-stakes variables: subject area taught, grade level taught, and report card label 
earned. 

Summary 

The literature review contained two main sections that collectively aimed to 
justify the call for the quantitative cross-sectional study on teacher burnout in relation to 
variables emerging from No Child Left Behind mandates. The first section discussed the 
dependent variable, the psychological syndrome of burnout in its three dimensions, 
emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and reduced personal accomplishment (Maslach 
et al., 1996) each of which, when present, impede job performance (Evers, Brouwers, & 
Tomic, 2002; Farber & Ascher, 1991; Hughes, 2001; Linden et al., 2005; Maslach & 
Jackson, 1981; Maslach & Pines, 1977). The second major section discussed the three 
variables that have emerged from the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002) mandate 
that 100% of the nation’s public school children reach proficiency in mathematics and 
reading by 2014 (§111 1): subject area taught, grade level taught, and report card label 



earned. 
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Chapter 3 provides a substantive description of and rationale for the methodology 
used in the quantitative cross-sectional study that examined the extent to which teacher 
burnout as manifested by emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and reduced personal 
accomplishment was influenced by No Child Left Behind high-stakes testing variables: 
subject area taught, grade level taught, and report card label earned. 
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CHAPTER 3: METHOD 

The purpose of the quantitative cross-sectional study was to compare the 
differences in the reported levels of burnout between second through fifth grade high- 
stakes versus low-stakes subject area teachers working in a large urban elementary school 
district in Arizona. The study also examined the extent to which grade level taught and 
school report card label influenced differences in reported levels of burnout. Teacher age, 
gender, and number of years teaching served as secondary independent variables that 
would be examined for any rejected null hypotheses related to the aforementioned 
variables. 

Demographic and MBI-ES (Maslach et al., 1996) survey instruments were used to 
examine each of the study’s research questions (and concomitant hypotheses) concerning 
burnout’ s three subscales, emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal 
accomplishment as they related to the independent and mediating variables, subject area 
taught, grade level taught, and school report card label. SPSS 14.0 for Windows® 
software was used to analyze the data collected. Descriptive statistics were used to 
describe responses to the study’s research questions, which are introduced in the next 
section. Analysis of variance (ANOVA) tests were used to investigate how the dependent 
variable, burnout, as manifested by emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and 
personal accomplishment, was affected by the independent variable, subject area taught, 
and the mediating variables, grade level (2, 3, 4, and 5) taught, and school report card 
label (improvement or adequate progress). (See Figure 2.) 
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Tests 

conducted for 
any null 
hypothesis 
that is 
rejected 



Figure 2. Research design map by null hypotheses and demographics. Abbreviations ee, 
dp, and pa represent emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal 



accomplishment respectively. 
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The independent variable was defined generally as subject area taught, with 
mathematics and reading defined as high-stakes (Gunzenhauser, 2003) subject areas. Art, 
music, and physical education were defined as low-stakes (Abrams et al., 2003) subject 
areas, low stakes denoting areas without any known consequences related to test scores. 
The dependent variable, burnout as manifested by emotional exhaustion, 
depersonalization, and reduced personal accomplishment (Maslach & Jackson, 1981; 
Maslach et al., 1996), was defined generally as “the inability to function effectively in 
one’s job as a consequence of prolonged job-related stress” (Byme, 1993, p. 197). For the 
mediating variable, grade level taught, grades 3 and 5 were defined as high-stakes grade 
levels. Grades 2 and 4 were defined as low-stakes grade levels. For the mediating 
variable, school report card label, the term improvement was defined as the high-stakes 
label. Adequate progress was defined as the low-stakes label. 

Chapter 3 presents the following sections to describe and support the quantitative 
cross-sectional study: (a) design appropriateness including a reiteration of the research 
questions and hypotheses; (b) population; (c) sampling; (d) data collection process; (e) 
instrumentation; (f) internal and external validity; and (g) data analysis. The chapter 
concludes with a summary that reiterates the key points of the study concerning the 
extent to which teacher burnout was influenced by No Child Left Behind high-stakes 
testing variables: subject area taught, grade level taught, and report card label earned. 

Design Appropriateness 

According to Creswell (2002), a quantitative cross-sectional survey design is 
useful when comparing two groups. Such was the goal of the quantitative cross-sectional 
study that compared the responses of high-stakes and low-stakes subject area teachers to 
copyrighted questions (see Appendix B) dealing with teachers’ perceived levels of 
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emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal accomplishment. Foundational 
evidence that “burnout can lead to a deterioration in the quality of care or service 
provided” (Maslach & Jackson, 1981, p. 1) substantiated the appropriateness of the study. 
Substantiating the appropriateness of the study’s design were findings from a recent 
cross-sectional study (Evers et al., 2002) in the Netherlands that showed a relationship 
between education reform and teacher burnout. Attention to education reform and 
burnout were inherent in the cross-sectional study of urban elementary school teachers 
charged with executing the mandates of No Child Left Behind legislation. 

Maslach and Jackson (1981) and Maslach et al. (1996) reported that burnout 
studies designed to investigate workplace-related characteristics are likely to contribute to 
the field of burnout. Maslach et al. have also noted that quantitative studies are more 
appropriate to measuring burnout levels than qualitative exploratory survey studies. With 
federal appeals against No Child Left Behind legislation newly filed ( Pontiac v. 

Spellings, 2005; Pontiac v. Secretary, 2006) and modifications to the legislation ongoing 
(Spellings, 2005; Sunderman & Orfield, 2006), a longitudinal study was also less 
appropriate when compared to a cross-sectional study. 

The design of the study’s research questions helped compare differences in the 
reported levels of burnout of second through fifth grade urban elementary teachers 
working in today’s No Child Left Behind workplace. Research Questions 1-3 related to 
the burnout subscale of emotional exhaustion. Research Questions 4-6 related to the 
burnout subscale of depersonalization. Research Questions 7-9 related to the burnout 
subscale of personal accomplishment, which is scored in the opposite direction of 
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emotional exhaustion and depersonalization. High scores on the personal accomplishment 
subscale reflect a low, rather than high degree of burnout (Maslach et al., 1996). 

1. What levels of emotional exhaustion are reported by teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject areas? 

2. How do the levels of emotional exhaustion reported by teachers of high-stakes 
stakes subject areas change between grade levels 3 and 5 versus grade levels 2 and 4? 

3. How do the levels of emotional exhaustion reported by teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject areas change between improvement versus adequate progress 
schools? 

4. What levels of depersonalization are reported by teachers of high-stakes versus 
low-stakes subject areas? 

5. How do the levels of depersonalization reported by teachers of high-stakes 
stakes subject areas change between grade levels 3 and 5 versus grade levels 2 and 4? 

6. How do the levels of depersonalization reported by teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject areas change between improvement versus adequate progress 
schools? 

7. What levels of personal accomplishment are reported by teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject areas? 

8. How do the levels of personal accomplishment reported by teachers of high- 
stakes subject areas change between grade levels 3 and 5 versus grade levels 2 and 4? 

9. How do the levels of personal accomplishment reported by teachers of high- 
stakes versus low-stakes subject areas change between improvement versus adequate 



progress schools? 
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The research questions outlined the comparison of differences in reported levels 
of burnout as a function of the independent and mediating variables that were believed to 
capture increased workplace demands and stress experienced by teachers in today’s No 
Child Left Behind workplace. Research Questions 1, 4, and 7 identified subject area 
taught as the independent variable. Teachers responsible for reading and mathematics 
were viewed as facing higher workplace demands and stress. Research Questions 2, 5, 
and 8 identified grade level taught as a mediating variable. Grades 3 and 5, test-reporting 
years, were viewed as burdening reading and mathematics teachers with higher 
workplace demands and stress. Research Questions 3, 6, and 9 identified federal report 
card labels as another mediating variable. Schools labeled (needing) improvement rather 
than adequate were viewed as burdening reading and mathematics teachers with higher 
workplace demands and stress when compared to art, music, and physical education 
teachers. 

Assuming the putative effects of No Child Left Behind legislation on workplace 
demands and stress occur as described above, then these effects were likely to be 
observed in responses to the emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal 
accomplishment subscales of the MBI-ES. In other words, scores on the scales would 
change in a manner consistent with the effects described in the preceding paragraph. 
Hence, the cross-sectional study systematically examined differences in reported levels of 
burnout, as measured by each of the three subscales (emotional exhaustion, 
depersonalization, and personal accomplishment) as a function of changes in the type of 
subject area taught, grade level taught, and school report card label. Discussion continues 
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with an explanation of how the research questions and their concomitant hypotheses 
accomplished the goals of the quantitative cross-sectional study. 

The No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002) mandate calling for 100% 
proficiency in mathematics and reading by2014(§ 1111) has placed greater workload 
demands on teachers of high-stakes subject areas, mathematics and reading, versus low- 
stakes subject areas, namely art, music, and physical education. The study sought to 
determine whether the disproportionately distributed workload demand predisposed high- 
stakes subject area teachers to burnout. If so, burnout’s characteristic deterioration 
(Linden et al., 2005; Maslach, 1976; Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach & Pines, 1977; 
Maslach et al., 1996; Maslach et al., 2001) in service quality might prevent high-stakes 
subject area teachers from helping students reach proficiency by 2014. The importance of 
learning the extent to which high-stakes subject area teachers suffer from the debilitating 
effects (Evers et al., 2002; Farber & Ascher, 1991; Hughes, 2001; Maslach & Jackson, 
1981; Maslach & Pines, 1977; Maslach et al., 2001) of burnout prompted Research 
Questions 1, 4, and 7 that examined differences in reported burnout levels (as manifested 
by emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal accomplishment) in relation to 
high-stakes versus low-stakes subject area. 

The federally mandated (No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, 2002) reporting 
system (§ 1112) informs the public whether or not schools have achieved adequate yearly 
progress. Reporting systems require that each district report the measured progress of its 
schools by using the achievement scores of students in designated reporting grades, in 
Arizona, grades 3 and 5 at the elementary school level (“State of Arizona,” 2003). 
Pressured by the accountability demands placed upon their grade levels’ performance on 
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high-stakes tests in mathematics and reading, third and fifth grade teachers may 
experience greater stress levels of burnout that their second and fourth grade counterparts 
as was found by Stecher & Barron (2001), who conducted a study on accountability 
testing and test-reporting grades. Because art, music, and physical education classes 
consist of multiple grade levels, Research Questions 2, 5, and 8 appropriately restricted 
their focus on high-stakes subject area teachers. 

Examining the differences in burnout levels reported by high-stakes subject area 
teachers in grades 3 and 5 versus grades 2 and 4 helped determine whether burnout levels 
varied further dependent upon grade level taught. The importance of learning whether 
third and fifth grade high-stakes subject area teachers suffered from the debilitating 
effects (Farber & Ascher, 1991; Hughes, 2001; Linden et al., 2005; Maslach, 1976; 
Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach & Pines, 1977; Maslach et al., 2001) of burnout at 
greater levels than their second and fourth grade counterparts prompted Research 
Questions 2, 5, and 8 that examined differences in reported burnout levels (as manifested 
by emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal accomplishment) in relation to 
high-stakes and low-stakes grade levels. 

Teachers have reported increased stress and reduced morale (Boaler, 2003; Center 
on Education Policy, 2006; Inman & Marlow, 2004; Kohn, 2005; Rhodes et al., 2004; 
Taylor et al., 2003) related to “demoralizing” (p. 46) reporting systems. Because feelings 
of increased stress and reduced morale suggest burnout (Maslach & Jackson, 1981; 
Maslach et al., 1996), the research sought to investigate whether reported burnout levels 
among high-stakes and low-stakes subject area teachers were further influenced by the 
legislation’s (No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, 2002) mandated reporting system, 
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which requires the assignation of adequate progress or improvement labels. Accordingly, 
teacher burnout was investigated in schools labeled improvement schools and schools 
earning the more favorable label, adequate progress. 

The importance of learning whether high-stakes subject area teachers working in 
improvement schools suffered from the debilitating effects (Evers et al., 2002; Farber & 
Ascher, 1991; Hughes, 2001; Linden et al., 2005; Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach et 
al., 2001) of burnout at greater levels than those working in adequate progress schools 
prompted Research Questions 3, 6, and 9 that examined differences in reported burnout 
levels (as manifested by emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal 
accomplishment) among high-stakes versus low-stakes subject areas in relation to 
improvement versus adequate progress labels. 

The discussion of the research questions supported their appropriateness to the 
goals of the quantitative cross-sectional study on burnout within the No Child Left 
Behind work environment. The research questions were tested through statistical analyses 
of collected survey data. All decisions on the statistical significance of the findings were 
made using an alpha level of .05. Table 3 reiterates the research questions’ concomitant 
hypotheses in their null and alternative forms. 
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Table 3 

Null and Alternative Hypotheses 

Null Hypotheses 

Hlo There will be no statistically significant difference in the 

mean emotional exhaustion score for teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject areas. 

H2o There will be no statistically significant difference in the mean 

emotional exhaustion score for teachers of high-stakes subject 
areas in grade levels 3 and 5 versus teachers of high-stakes 
subject areas in grades 2 and 4. 

H3o There will be no statistically significant difference in the mean 

emotional exhaustion score for teachers of high-stakes versus 
low-stakes subject areas in improvement versus adequate 
progress schools. 

H4o There will be no statistically significant difference in the mean 

depersonalization score for teachers of high-stakes versus low- 
stakes subject area teachers. 

H5o There will be no statistically significant difference in the mean 

depersonalization score for teachers of high-stakes subject areas 
in grade levels 3 and 5 versus teachers of high-stakes subject 
areas in grades 2 and 4. 



{table continues) 
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Table 3 ( continued) 

H6o There will be no statistically significant difference in the mean 

depersonalization score for teachers of high-stakes versus low- 
stakes subject areas in improvement versus adequate progress 
schools. 

H7o There will be no statistically significant difference in the mean 

personal accomplishment score for teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject area teachers. 

H8o There will be no statistically significant difference in the mean 

personal accomplishment score for teachers of high-stakes 
subject areas in grade levels 3 and 5 versus teachers of high- 
stakes subject areas in grades 2 and 4. 

H9o There will be no statistically significant difference in the mean 

personal accomplishment score for teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject areas in improvement versus adequate 
progress schools. 

Alternative Hypotheses 

HI A There will be a statistically significant difference in the mean 

emotional exhaustion score for teachers of high-stakes versus 
low-stakes subject areas. 



(i table continues ) 
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Table 3 (continued) 

H2a There will be a statistically significant difference in the mean 

emotional exhaustion score for teachers of high-stakes subject 
areas in grade levels 3 and 5 versus teachers of high-stakes 
subject areas in grades 2 and 4. 

H3a There will be a statistically significant difference in the mean 

emotional exhaustion score for teachers of high-stakes versus 
low-stakes subject areas in improvement versus adequate 
progress schools. 

H4a There will be a statistically significant difference in the mean 

depersonalization score for teachers of high-stakes versus low- 
stakes subject area teachers. 

H5a There will be a statistically significant difference in the mean 

depersonalization score for teachers of high-stakes subject areas 
in grade levels 3 and 5 versus teachers of high-stakes subject 
areas in grades 2 and 4. 

H6a There will be a statistically significant difference in the mean 

depersonalization score for teachers of high-stakes versus low- 
stakes subject areas in improvement versus adequate progress 
schools. 



(table continues ) 
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Table 3 ( continued) 

H7a There will be a statistically significant difference in the mean 

personal accomplishment score for teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject area teachers. 

H8a There will be a statistically significant difference in the mean 

personal accomplishment score for teachers of high-stakes 
subject areas in grade levels 3 and 5 versus teachers of high- 
stakes subject areas in grades 2 and 4. 

H9a There will be a statistically significant difference in the mean 

personal accomplishment score for teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject areas in improvement versus adequate 
progress schools. 



Findings from current studies (Abrams et al., 2003; Boaler, 2003; Moon et al., 
2003; Sunderman et al., 2004; Taylor et al., 2004) called attention to the dissatisfaction, 
pressures, and stress reported by teachers in relation to high-stakes testing mandates. 
However, none were found with a focus on No Child Left Behind high-stakes testing in 
relation to teacher burnout as manifested by emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and 
reduced personal accomplishment. The lack of studies investigating burnout in relation to 
high-stakes testing represented a gap in research. Teacher descriptions of dissatisfaction 
and reduced morale suggested the existence of the workplace mismatches believed to 
cause burnout (Maslach et al., 2001) that were reviewed in Chapter 2 (namely, work 
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overload, lack of reward, lack of control, lack of community, lack of fairness, and value 
conflict). If burnout is the real source of the problematic conditions and symptoms 
reported by teachers, its debilitating effects (Evers et al., 2002; Farber & Ascher, 1991; 
Hughes, 2001; Linden et al., 2005; Maslach et al., 2001) may interfere with the learning 
potential of the very children the federal legislation has focused on, children suffering 
from the achievement gap. 

Population 

The population for the quantitative cross-sectional study included fulltime 
teachers working in a large urban elementary school district in Maricopa County, 
Arizona. To maintain the district’s anonymity, the district was called the Desertside 
Elementary School District. No Child Left Behind's mandate to close the achievement 
gap (No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, 2002, § 1001) prompted a search to locate a 
population of teachers working in a school setting that provided instruction to children on 
whom the federal legislation focuses, namely, minority and disadvantaged children (§ 
1001). Previous research findings (Abel & Sewell, 1999; Farber, 1984; Farber & Ascher, 
1991) had already investigated burnout levels among urban versus suburban and rural 
locations. By contrast, the current study focused on urban teachers exclusively. The 
exclusivity helped examine the extent to which No Child Left Behind work environment 
influenced burnout levels that differed dependent upon the urban elementary school 
teacher’s assigned subject area, grade level, and school label. The section on population 
continues with a discussion of the minority student in Arizona. 

Arizona ’s Minority Student 

Information within this section serves to support the decision to conduct the 
quantitative cross-sectional study in a public school setting where the population of 
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teachers serviced a majority of Hispanic and minority students. Details from Arizona’s 
state and city demographics supported the selection of a district servicing a largely 
Hispanic population. According to the 2000 Census (U.S. Census Bureau, 2004), 
Arizona's Hispanic population is more than twice the nation's average. Maricopa, 
Arizona’s largest county, holds 60% of the state's total population of 5,580,81 1 people. 
Phoenix, which is the largest city in Maricopa (and Arizona city with more than 
1,321,045 people, also has the largest Hispanic population in the state, 449,972. 

The NCES (2003) reported that more than half the nation's public schools are 
located in large or midsize cities and "accounted for more than two-thirds (69 percent) of 
all public school students" (Table 8). According to the Arizona Department of Education 
(2004b), the total population of public school children in Arizona in 2004 was 978,128. 
Maricopa contained the majority of this population (N = 626,461) based on data from the 
Research and Evaluation Department (Arizona Department of Education, 2004a). 
Maricopa’s demographics were comprised of 49% White, 37% Hispanic, 6% Native 
American, 5% African American, and 2% Asian (Arizona Department of Education, 
2004a). 

Additional information supporting the decision to conduct the study in a public 
school setting was provided by the Office of English Language Acquisition (The National 
Clearing House, 2004), which reported that in the 1992-1993 school year there were 
83,643 public school students classified as limited English proficient (LEP) in Arizona. 
By the 2002-2003 school year, that number had grown to 149,354, reflecting a 78.6% 
increase. The statistics, along with those of the U.S. Census Bureau (2004) concerning 
Arizona, corroborated what demographic scholar, Hodgkinson (2002) had suggested, 
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namely, that the Hispanic population (along with Asians) will make up 61% of the 
country’s population growth by 2025 with only a few states such as Arizona absorbing 
most of the growth. Such evidence supported the decision to conduct the quantitative 
cross-sectional study in a public school setting where the teacher population serviced a 
majority of Hispanic students. 

Desertside Elementary School District 

The Desertside (pseudonym used to preserve the district’ s anonymity) Elementary 
School District is located in Maricopa County, Arizona and is among the largest urban 
elementary school districts within this urban setting, servicing over 19,000 public school 
students, 80% of them approved for free and reduced lunch, and approximately 85% of 
them Hispanic. Maricopa County (2004) reported 34 of its districts are elementary 
districts and 15 are unified (that is, high school and elementary). While the ratio 
supported selection of an elementary school district, there were additional reasons why an 
elementary school district represented the appropriate setting for conducting the study. 

Elementary school grades represent the first of "three grade spans (3-5; 6-9; and 
10-12)" (U.S. Department of Education, 2003, p. 12) identified for No Child Left Behind 
test assessments in mathematics and reading. The Arizona formula of assessment 
(Arizona Department of Education, 2004) pertaining to No Child Left Behind 
accountability targets only one middle school and one high school grade for reporting, 
grade 8 and grade 10 respectively (Arizona Department of Education, 2004). By contrast, 
elementary schools contain two test-reporting grades, namely, grades 3 and 5, facilitating 
the more robust investigation of the mediating effect of grade level taught on reported 



burnout levels. 
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In one of its studies, the Education Trust (2004) observed that elementary schools 
have been at the center of reform efforts and that the effects of change driven by new 
accountability systems were likely to be felt first in elementary schools. They noted 
further that elementary schools represented the biggest share of schools receiving federal 
aid to help educate impoverished children. While burnout studies have reported that 
urban secondary teachers report higher levels of burnout than their elementary school 
counterparts (Gold, 1985; Maslach et al., 1996), results from recent studies about teachers 
in the recent education workplace (Luekens et al., 2004; Pedulla et al., 2003; Sunderman 
et al., 2004) have shown that the majority of teachers reporting dissatisfaction, lowered 
morale, and increased stress have been elementary school teachers. These findings 
supported the rationale for investigating burnout levels at the elementary school level. 

Lending additional support for the selection of the Desertside Elementary School 
District was its policy to provide all students with art, music, and physical education 
classes. The policy aligned well with research questions that investigated differences in 
reported burnout levels in relation to high-stakes subject areas, mathematics and reading, 
versus low-stakes subject areas, the art, music, and physical education. 

Art, music, and physical education teachers in the Desertside Elementary School 
District are assigned to teach multiple grade levels. The multiple-grade configuration 
influenced the design of Research Questions 2, 5, and 8. The three questions restricted 
their investigation of burnout to mathematics and reading (high-stakes) subject area 
teachers of grade levels 3 and 5 (high- stakes) and 2 and 4 (low- stakes). The three 
questions did not investigate burnout among low-stakes subject area teachers, since 
because of their multi-grade nature of their teaching assignment. 
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In Arizona, federal school report card labels become public record in October 
(Arizona Department of Education, 2005). In October 2005, there were two elementary 
schools within the Desertside School District that that had failed to earn adequate 
progress labels, earning instead, improvement labels. Two improvement schools helped 
address research questions concerning teacher burnout in relation to report card label 
earned. The next section describes and supports the sample population. 

Sampling 

The selection of teachers in grades 2 through 5 from the population of elementary 
school teachers aligned with the quantitative cross-sectional study’s variables. Third and 
fifth grade teachers represented high-stakes subject area teachers, those responsible for 
preparing students for high-stakes tests in mathematics and reading whose reported 
scores influence federal report card labels. Second and fourth grade teachers represented 
low-stakes subject area teachers. Data collected from completed surveys of these two 
groups of teachers produced results, which answered the research questions concerning 
the independent variable, subject area taught, and the mediating variable, grade level 
taught. To avoid alerting and possibly sensitizing teachers to the significance of their 
school’s report card label to the study, information regarding the mediating variable, 
report card label earned, was ascertained from school and district report card information 
available on the Arizona Department of Education (2005) web site. 

The sample consisted of high-stakes and low-stakes subject area teachers from 
grades 2 through 5 working in the 11 (of 13) Desertside elementary schools that had 
accepted the invitation to participate in the survey. The principals of the 11 participating 
schools were informed the survey was a human services survey of teacher attitudes. (The 
request to conduct research form, which was successfully submitted to the target district’s 
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superintendent, required additional information as shown in Appendix D. The additional 
information did not disclose the burnout issue.) 

Of the 1 1 schools, 9 had received adequate progress labels, and two, improvement 
labels. Rather than random, the sample population was stratified according to job 
characteristics, a procedure suggested in the MBI Manual (Maslach, 1996), which 
provides normative data on teachers ( N = 4,163) to which data from the group of 
respondents is then compared. Substantiating the appropriateness of the sample design, 
Neuman (2003) stated it is acceptable for researchers to seek out “unique cases that are 
especially informative” (p. 213) should they need specific information. Because the 
research sought to determine if differences in reported levels of burnout between high- 
stakes and low-stakes subject area teachers was mediated by grade level taught, second 
through fifth grade teachers were selected. Targeting low-stakes grades 2 and 4, which 
have ordinal proximity to the high- stakes grades 3 and 5, provided a relatively balanced 
sample of teachers, 123 and 134 respectively. (See Table 4.) 
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Table 4 

Population of Teacher Respondents 



Total Population 452 



Sample Population 


294 


Subject Area 


High- stakes 


257 




Low-stakes 


34 


Grade 


3 & 5 


134 




2 & 4 


123 


Non sampling 


K-l, Special 






Education & Speech 


158 



Note. Low-stakes subject area respondents were categorized as one unit during analysis, 
since art, music, and physical education teachers are assigned to teach multi-grade 
classes. Discrepancies in sampling totals represent missing data. 

The sample consisted of teachers who completed and returned surveys, which 
were administered during scheduled meetings at the 11 participating schools. Based on 
reports from research assistants, more than 90% of the surveys distributed were 
completed and returned, but exact numbers are unknown. The percentage is a 
conservative approximation, since only two of the 1 1 assistants reported that a few 
teachers had not completed and returned the survey. 
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Teachers excluded from the sampling (namely. Kindergarten, First Grade, 

Speech, and Special Education) were invited to complete the survey for two reasons. 

First, their inclusion facilitated the distribution of survey packets by research assistants. 
Second, ensuring that no teachers were without a task decreased inadvertent distraction to 
and influence on the targeted second through fifth grade teachers completing the survey, 
who might have otherwise rushed to complete their survey out of consideration for 
waiting colleagues. 

Data Collection Process 

A pilot study conducted using elementary school teachers from a district other 
than Desertside provided information regarding the administrative efficacy of the 
assembled survey packet and the clarity of its demographic survey instrument only, since 
the MBI-ES instrument had already been confirmed as a validate and reliable instrument 
(as will be learned in the next section). Data from the pilot, which is discussed fully in 
Chapter 4, was not scored or included in the study. 

Approval of the request to conduct research at Desertside (see Appendix D) and 
the cooperation of the Arizona Education Association’s local association president 
facilitated the training of teachers as research assistant. The research assistants were 
procured based on the local association president’s recommendation to train teachers who 
served as association representatives at each school. During training, research assistants 
acquired skills to administer the survey. Training was considered complete when all 
questions concerning the administration process were answered and all research assistants 
expressed confidence in their ability to complete their administrative responsibilities 
successfully. The survey’s administrative process is now described. 
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Packets were delivered to research assistants within two days of regularly 
scheduled faculty meetings. At the beginning of one the meetings as prearranged with 
each school’s principal, teachers received survey packets from their building’s research 
assistant. As directed in their script (see Appendix C), research assistants did not 
distribute survey packets until they had reminded principals and assistant principals to 
leave the meeting to afford the recommended (Maslach et al., 1996) comfort to teacher 
respondents. 

Research assistants distributed to teachers research packets containing: (a) letter 
of introduction and informed consent agreement as shown in Appendix E; (b) 
demographic survey instrument as shown in Appendix A; and (c) the copyrighted MBI- 
ES instrument (see Appendix B). Teachers learned from the informed consent agreement 
that participation in the study was voluntary and that they had the right to terminate 
participation in the study at any time. Further, they learned there were no anticipated risks 
to teachers, since issues regarding the protection of human subjects had been addressed, 
but that there might be benefits derived from the study’s results. 

Guided by the researcher-prepared script, research assistants (a) reminded 
administrators to leave the room during survey administration; (b) distributed the survey 
packets; (c) read aloud the informed consent agreement; (d) clarified instructions as 
necessary; (e) maintained quiet during the survey’s completion; (f) collected completed 
survey packets, checking that each item was completed on each survey instrument; (g) 
placed completed packets in the envelope provided; and (h) delivered the envelope to the 
school secretary. Research assistants were trained to restate appropriate passages within 
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the script and survey directions rather than respond extemporaneously to any questions 
posed to them by teachers. 

The sealed envelopes containing each school’s completed surveys were collected 
from each school secretary within two days of their completion. To avoid threats to 
internal validity by sensitizing teachers to the relevancy of their school’s federal report 
card label, teachers were not asked to identify their school or its label. Instead, each 
school’s federal report card label was accessed from the Arizona Department of 
Education (2005c) web site. The procedure designed to track each school and its federal 
label involved letter coding. Letter codes were placed on each envelope (containing 
completed survey forms) once they were collected and off school property. The two 
improvement schools were assigned A and B. The remaining schools were assigned 
letters C through K, assignations based solely on the order in which envelopes were 
collected. School and school report codes were added to the data set during the data entry 
period. 

Data were entered into an ASCII file using MS DOS editor after which the text 
file was read into SPSS 14.0 for Windows® for analyses (see Data Analysis). The packets 
have been secured and will be maintained for no more than seven years after the 
completion of the quantitative cross-sectional study. 

Instrumentation 

The MBI (Maslach et al., 1996) instrument measures the three subscales of 
burnout: emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal accomplishment. The 
instrument consists of 22-questions, nine for emotional exhaustion, five for 
depersonalization, and eight for personal accomplishment. For emotional exhaustion and 
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depersonalization, higher scores indicate higher levels of burnout. By contrast, high 
scores on the personal accomplishment indicate low levels of burnout’s reduced personal 
accomplishment. The personal accomplishment subscale is therefore scored in the 
opposite direction of emotional exhaustion and depersonalization. High scores on the 
personal accomplishment subscale reflect a low, rather than high degree of burnout 
(Maslach et al., 1996). 

The only modification to questions on the MBI-ES versus other MBI surveys is 
its use of the word student rather than recipient. As with other MBI instruments, the 
MBI-ES measures each burnout subscale separately. MBI instruments measure frequency 
using a 6-point Likert-type scale ranging from 0 (Never) to 6 (Every day). In the first 
edition of the MBI (Maslach & Jackson, 1981), intensity (how strong) had been assessed 
also. Iwanicki and Schwab (1981) supported the use of intensity or frequency after their 
findings supported the construct validity of the burnout instrument Similarly, Gold (1984) 
suggested that frequency and intensity scoring systems were so likely to “yield 
comparable factor structures. . . it would appear that either scoring system would suffice” 
(p. 1016). More recently, correlations between the two dimensions, frequency and 
intensity, were shown to be high enough to support the use of one dimension (Maslach et 
al., 1996), namely, frequency. 

The MBI instrument has been used in “over 90% of journal articles and 
dissertations” (Schaufeli et al., 2001, p. 566) related to burnout when compared to the 
second most popular instrument, the Pines and Aronson Burnout Measure (BM), used in 
approximately 5% of burnout studies. Confirming the validity and reliability of the three- 
subscale structure of the MBI reported in the MBI Manual (Maslach et al., 1996 are 
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recent factor analysis studies (e.g., Bakker et al., 2002; Schaufeli, Bakker, Hoogduin, 
Schaap, & Kladler, 2001). Supporting the reliability of the instrument’s internal 
consistencies are Cronbach alpha estimates of .90 (emotional exhaustion), .76 
(depersonalization), and .76 (personal accomplishment) reported by Iwanicki & Schwab 
(1981). Gold (1984) reported estimates of .88 for emotional exhaustion, .74 for 
depersonalization, and .72 for personal accomplishment. Schaufeli et al. (2002) noted 
more generally that estimates are typically above .70. 

In spite of holding a general belief in the instrument’s reliability and validity, 
researchers have expressed concern. For example, in acknowledging the need for a 
burnout instrument for non-service professionals, Bakker et al. (2002) noted the 
distinction and limitation of the depersonalization subscale used in the MBI-ES when 
compared to the cynicism subscale used in the General Survey. Whereas 
“depersonalization refers to distancing oneself emotionally from service recipients . . . 
cynicism refers to distancing oneself from work itself and to the development of negative 
attitudes towards work in general ” (p. 246). 

Another concern expressed by researchers involved specific survey questions. 
Byrne (1993) suggested that it may be better to omit of modify questions 12 and 16, 
related to “perceived personal accomplishment and emotional exhaustion respectively” 

(p. 208) for all but university level teachers. While acknowledging Byrne’s work, 
Maslach et al. (1996) have maintained, nonetheless, the 22-question model should be 
maintained and that the two questions should not be omitted. (As described in Appendix 
B, copyright requirements prohibit presentation of questions.) Final concern related to the 
three-factorial model itself. While supporting the validity of the three-factorial model 
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over the two-factorial Pines and Aronson model, Schaufeli et al. (2001) suggested that 
personal accomplishment might not play as central a role. Additionally, Maslach et al. 
(1996) acknowledged Lee and Ashford’s findings that emotional exhaustion played a 
central, though not exclusive role in burnout. Discussion of the survey instruments 
continues with a description of the demographic survey instrument. 

In addition to the MBI-ES, the study utilized a researcher-prepared demographic 
survey instrument to gather information on subject area and grade level taught. Generalist 
and specialty area were the terms used on the instrument to ascertain whether teachers 
completing the survey were high-stakes or low-stakes subject area teachers. The terms 
chosen represent the classification used by the National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards (2003), which defines elementary school teachers assigned to teach the subject 
areas of mathematics and reading as generalists and teachers assigned to teach art, music, 
and physical education as specialty area teachers. 

The demographic survey instrument also gathered data pertaining to age, gender, 
and number of years teaching, data that would be examined for any rejected null 
hypotheses. The demographic choices, age, gender, and number of years teaching, were 
chosen based on demographic data collected in two recent cross-sectional survey studies 
on teacher burnout (Abel & Sewell, 1999; Evers et al., 2002). The Abel and Sewell 
(1999) quantitative cross-sectional study on teacher burnout in rural versus urban 
locations collected data on gender (only) in addition to data on variables related to 
burnout and location. Within their study, Abel and Sewell specifically recommended that 
future burnout studies should include gender. 
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The Evers et al. (2002) cross-sectional study, which examined reported levels of 
burnout among teachers (in the Netherlands) in relation to national reform measures, 
collected data on age, gender, number of years teaching, and weekly work hours in 
addition to data on variables related to burnout and national reform measures. The 
similarity of purpose between the Evers et al. (2002) study and the current study on 
teacher burnout in relation to variables associated with (No Child Left Behind) national 
reform measures reinforced the appropriateness of including gender and prompted the 
inclusion of age and number of years teaching. (Collection of data on work hours used in 
the Evers et al. study was not applicable, since the targeted population consisted of 
fulltime teachers). 

External Validity 

To avoid threats to external validity, care was taken to select a setting for the 
quantitative cross-sectional study conducive to the generalization of the results (Creswell, 
2002 to other elementary school settings. A caveat proffered by Klein and Smith (as cited 
in Miklowitz & Clarkin, 1999) correctly noted that “just because a study is done in a 
community setting does not guarantee that its results are generalizable to other 
community settings” ('ll 2). Accordingly, a district was chosen for the quantitative cross- 
sectional study whose demographics were representative of the population of urban 
districts in Maricopa, Arizona. Additionally, the study focused on one rather than 
multiple districts, because the research sought to control for differences in resources at 
different urban districts. For example, financial assistance acquired through bonds or 
grant money varies across districts, ameliorating conditions in some but not all urban 



districts. 
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The nature of a cross-sectional versus longitudinal study restricted generalizing 
results (Evers et al., 2001) to a greater population, since results were based on one place 
and time. However, selecting an urban district in which the population of students was 
representative of Arizona’ s population of minority students strengthened the ability to 
generalize the study’s results to elementary school teachers working in similar urban 
settings that service minority students, on whom No Child Left Behind legislation 
focuses. 

Internal Validity 

To minimize the threat to internal validity due to participant interaction (Creswell, 
2002), teachers completed the MBI-ES in a private, group setting as recommended by 
Maslach et al. (1996). To minimize threats to internal validity related to history 
(Athabasca, 2006), surveys were completed just before Spring 2006 recess. The timing of 
the survey’s administration was prudent for several reasons. Before Spring recess 2006, 
teachers were likely to have acclimated to their school labels of adequate progress or 
improvement, which had been announced in October 2005. Conducting the research in 
the Spring reduced the threat to internal validity since “historical events [like label 
announcements] may interact with selection because individuals in different groups come 
from different settings” (Creswell, 2002, p. 326), namely, schools with different labels or 
schools whose labels had changed from one label to another. 

The research investigated whether report card labels influenced differences in 
reported levels of burnout between high-stakes and low-stakes subject area teachers. To 
minimize threats to internal validity due to bias, care was taken to avoid the unreliability 
emerging from “differential treatment of the two groups” (Athabasca, 2006, § i , c | 1). To 
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avoid sensitizing teachers at improvement schools (or alerting them to the investigation 
of federal report card labels) teachers were not asked to identify the location of their 
school assignment. Furthermore, no oral or written mention of school report card labels 
(federal or state) occurred during the interaction with Desertside teachers and 
administrators. Instead, each school’s federal report card label was accessed from the 
Arizona Department of Education (2005c) web site. Letter codes were placed on each 
envelope (containing completed survey forms) at an off school site location immediately 
after envelopes were collected from each school. The two improvement schools were 
assigned A and B. The remaining schools were assigned letters C through K, assignations 
based on the order in which envelopes were collected. School and school report codes 
were added to the data set during the data entry period. 

Data Analysis 

Frequency distributions were formed for all of the variables on the demographic 
instrument, except number of years teaching. Number of years teaching was summarized 
using typical measures of central tendency and variation. For each of the three subscales 
(emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal accomplishment), responses to 
individual MBI-ES items were transformed to raw score totals. Totals were then 
classified according to into low, average, and high classifications according to scoring 
criteria provided by MBI-ES authors (Maslach et al., 1996). 

For purposes of addressing the study’s research questions, a separate analysis of 
variance was conducted for each of the three outcome measures (emotional exhaustion, 
depersonalization, and personal accomplishment). In each of these three identical 
analyses of variance, the dependent variable was one of the three raw score totals and the 
design factors were subject area (high-stakes versus low-stakes), grade (high-stakes 
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versus low-stakes), and school label (improvement versus adequate progress). For each 
significant main effect or interaction, tables or figures were prepared to present relevant 
means for interpretation of the findings. In some cases, cross-tabulated frequency tables 
were used to examine the pattern of dependent variable responses across levels of the 
ANOVA factors. 

Regarding the sample population and grade level, the analysis of variance design 
had five levels of grade classification: second, third, fourth, and fifth grades plus an 
“other” category designed to efficiently and effectively capture the teachers of low-stakes 
subject areas. Low-stakes subject area teachers were classified as other, since art, music, 
and physical education teachers in the Desertside Elementary School District are assigned 
to teach multi-grade classes. Research Questions 2, 5, and 8, which reflect the 
classification, limited their examination to how differences in burnout subscales reported 
by teachers of (only) high-stakes subject areas changed between grade levels 3 and 5 
versus grade levels 2 and 4. 

Regarding the sample population and report card label, the analysis of variance 
design had two levels of school classification (improving versus adequate progress). 
Nested within each level of school classification were schools, two classified as 
improving, nine classified as adequate progress schools. Because the school label factor 
differentiated both the high-stakes and low-stakes subject areas and grades, a series of 
specific contrasts were used to capture information pertaining to the research questions. 
All analyses of variance were conducted using SPSS 14.0 for Windows. As 
recommended in the MB I Manual (Maslach et al., 1996), normative data on the means 
and standard deviations for each burnout subscale (see Table 5) were used for analyses. 
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Table 5 

Means and Standard Deviations for the MB I Subscales 



MBI Subscale 


Emotional 


Depersonalization 


Personal 


N= 4,163 teachers 


Exhaustion 




Accomplishment 


M 


21.25 


11.00 


33.54 


SD 


11.01 


6.19 


6.89 



Note. Modified and reproduced by special permission of the Publisher, CPP, Inc., 
Mountain View, 94043 from Maslach Burnout Inventory Manual, Third Edition by 
Christina Maslach and Susan E. Jackson and Michael P. Leiter. Copyright 1996 by CPP, 
Inc. All rights reserved. Further reproduction is prohibited without the Publisher’s written 
consent. 

Low, average, and high burnout scores provided by the MB I Manual (Maslach et 
al., 1996, p. 6) were used to report results to teacher respondents who request survey 



result information (see Table 6). 
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Table 6 

Categorization ofMBI Scores for Teacher Subgroup 



Range of Experienced Burnout 



MB I Sub sc ale 
N= 4,163 teachers 


Low 


Average 


High 


Emotional Exhaustion 


< 16 


17-26 


>27 


Depersonalization 


_< 8 


9-13 


> 14 


Personal Accomplishment 


>37 


36-31 


<30 



Note. Modified and reproduced by special permission of the Publisher, CPP, Inc., 
Mountain View, 94043 from Maslach Burnout Inventory Manual, Third Edition by 
Christina Maslach and Susan E. Jackson and Michael P. Leiter. Copyright 1996 by CPP, 
Inc. All rights reserved. Further reproduction is prohibited without the Publisher’s written 
consent. 

As recommended by Maslach et al. (1996), teacher respondent scores were 
analyzed as aggregate data after which teacher respondent scores on each of burnout's 
three dimensions were analyzed according to the independent variable subject area taught 
and the mediating variables of grade level taught and report card label earned (see Table 



7 ). 
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Table 7 

Categorization of Teacher Population 



Teachers 



HSSA LSSA 

Reading & mathematics Other: art, music, physical education 



HSG 


LSG 


HSL 


LSL 


HSL 


LSL 


3 & 5 


2 & 4 


IM 


AP 


IM 


AP 



Note. HSSA = high-stakes subject area. LSSA = low-stakes subject area. HSG = high- 
stakes grade level. LSG = low-stakes grade level. HSL = high-stakes label. 

LSL = low-stakes label. IM = improvement schools. AP = adequate progress schools. 

This section discussed the appropriateness of the data analysis procedures that 
were followed in order to examine the research questions designed to compare 
differences in the three subscales of burnout levels across subject areas, grade levels and 
school labels. The following summary highlights key points within Chapter 3. 

Summary 

Chapter 3 described and supported the methodology and research design used for 
the quantitative cross-sectional study. The study sought to determine the extent to which 
No Child Left Behind high-stakes testing variables influenced reported levels of burnout 
as manifested by emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and reduced personal 
accomplishment (Maslach et al., 1996) among second through fifth grade teachers 
working in an urban elementary school district in Maricopa County, Arizona. 
Accordingly, mathematics and reading were considered high-stakes (Gunzenhauser, 
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2003) subject areas, while art, music, and physical education were considered low-stakes 
subject areas. Teacher burnout (Maslach & Jackson, 1981) was defined generally as “the 
inability to function effectively in one’s job as a consequence of prolonged job-related 
stress” (Byrne, 1993, p. 197). 

Teachers from 1 1 schools in the Desertside Elementary School District, who 
agreed to participate, completed a survey instrument consisting of the MBI-ES and a 
researcher-prepared demographic survey instrument. The survey was conducted at the 
beginning of a regularly scheduled faculty meeting at each school site and was 
administered by teachers trained to be research assistants. Data analysis was conducted 
using SPSS 14.0 for Windows software. Attention to the selection of the targeted urban 
elementary school district helped increase ability to generalize to the population of urban 
elementary school districts in Arizona. 
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CHAPTER 4: RESULTS 

The purpose of the quantitative cross-sectional study was to compare the 
differences in the reported levels of burnout between second through fifth grade high- 
stakes and low-stakes subject area teachers working in a large urban elementary school 
district in Arizona. The study also examined the extent to which grade level taught and 
report card label earned influenced differences in reported levels of burnout. Data on 
gender, age, and number of years teaching were used when a null hypothesis was rejected 
to determine whether gender, age, and number of years teaching influenced results. 

The independent variable was defined generally as subject area. Mathematics and 
reading were defined as high-stakes subject areas. Art, music, and physical education 
were defined as low-stakes subject areas. The dependent variable was burnout as 
manifested by three subscales of emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal 
accomplishment (Maslach & Jackson, 1981; Maslach et al., 1996). For the mediating 
variable, grade level taught, grades 3 and 5 were defined as high-stakes grade levels. 
Grades 2 and 4 were defined as low-stakes grade levels. For the mediating variable, 
school report card label, the term improvement was defined as the high-stakes label. 
Adequate progress was defined as the low-stakes label. 

Demographic and burnout (Maslach et al., 1996) survey instruments were used to 
examine each of the study’s research questions and concomitant hypotheses concerning 
the aforementioned dependent, independent, and mediating variables. SPSS 14.0 for 
Windows® software was used to analyze the data collected. Descriptive statistics 
described the sample population. Analysis of variance (ANOVA) tests investigated 
relationships defined by the study’s research questions. 
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Chapter 4 is organized as follows. The first section describes the pilot study and 
adjustments that were made to the administrative procedures of the actual study based on 
pilot study feedback. The chapter continues with a description of the data collection 
process involving teachers from 1 1 schools in a large urban elementary school district in 
Arizona. The next major section describes data analysis preparation: (a) the data entry 
process; (b) treatment of missing data and incomplete forms; and (c) syntactical 
adjustments of preliminary data tables. 

The next two sections describe the data collection process and data analysis 
preparation. The presentation of results continues with a section describing the sample 
population. The preliminary analyses section that follows presents reliability results 
related to Cronbach’s alpha testing. The section also presents comparisons of sample 
population data to normative data on teacher burnout. The descriptive statistics section 
presents information related to (a) the burnout subscales, emotional exhaustion, 
depersonalization, and personal accomplishment; (b) the study’s independent variable, 
subject area; and (c) the mediating variables grade level and report card label. 

The next major section, analyses of the research questions, presents results based 
on the study’s research questions. The questions are grouped into subsets according to the 
three subscales of the dependent variable, burnout. Research Questions 1, 2, and 3 
describe results related to emotional exhaustion. Research Questions 4, 5, and 6 describe 
results related to depersonalization. Research Questions 7, 8, and 9 describe results 
related to personal accomplishment. 

The last section in Chapter 4 is a summary that reviews key points related to the 
sample group. The summary also reviews key points related to results concerning each 
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subset of research questions. The summary concludes by introducing Chapter 5, which 
presents conclusions and recommendations related to the quantitative cross-sectional 
study on the relationship between No Child Left Behind high-stakes testing and teacher 
burnout. 

Pilot Study 

The purpose of the pilot study was to ascertain the administrative efficacy of the 
assembled research packet and the clarity of the researcher-prepared demographic survey 
instrument only, since the MBI-ES is a validated and reliable instrument as described in 
Chapter 3. Accordingly, no data was compiled from the pilot study, which involved eight 
teachers with elementary school certification who were not employed by Desertside 
Elementary School District. Constructive feedback emerging from the discussion that 
followed the survey’s administration helped generate revisions related to the 
administrative process that are now described. 

The first revision related to the directions. Several teachers within the pilot study 
admitted they had completed the survey instruments without having read either 
instrument’s directions. Their failure to read the directions was deemed problematic, 
since the oral instructions read to them by the teacher acting as research assistant had 
specifically stated they were to read the instructions before completing the survey’s 
demographic survey instrument and the MBI-ES. Consequently, research assistant’s 
script was modified. For the actual study, teacher respondents were instructed to read 
each instrument’s directions silently as the research assistants read the directions aloud. 

The second revision related to the assemblage of the research assistant’s script 
and survey packet. The teacher acting as research assistant during the pilot study 
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described the awkwardness experienced when attempting to read from the script while 
displaying, as directed, each survey packet item as it was referenced. Moreover, teachers 
who completed the surveys within the pilot stated they felt uncomfortable observing their 
colleague who served as research assistant mishandle the script and survey packet items. 
From the productive discussion emerged a revised research assistant script. As shown in 
Appendix C, the revised script incorporated copies of the consent agreement, 
demographic survey instrument, and MBI-ES directly into the script according to the 
sequence to which each was referenced. 

Data Collection Process 

Having received approval to conduct research as shown in Appendix D, and with 
the cooperation of the Arizona Education Association local president of Desertside 
School District, teacher representatives at each site were trained to serve as research 
assistants. During training, research assistants acquired skills to administer the survey. At 
no time did they see the actual MBI-ES survey questions until the actual day of survey 
administration. However, research assistants were told the survey contained 22 questions. 
Training was considered complete when all questions concerning the administration 
process were answered and all research assistants expressed confidence they would be 
able to complete their administrative responsibilities successfully. 

During a two-week period, survey packet materials were hand delivered to the 
research assistants at each of ten Desertside schools. One set of survey packet materials 
was delivered to a principal who secured them in a safe until the research assistant was 
available to accept them. The materials included the following: (a) a sealed envelope 
holding survey packets; (b) a research-assistant script included as a precaution against 
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loss of the script used during training; (c) pencils; (d) gift bag and index cards for the 
teacher participant raffle; and (e) a gift card for the research assistant. 

All research assistants reported they successfully reminded principals and 
assistant principals to leave meeting rooms before conducting the survey at one of their 
school’s scheduled faculty meeting. Research assistants reported they successfully 
distributed to each teacher a research packet containing the (a) informed consent 
agreement and instruction sheet as shown in Appendix E; (b) demographic survey 
instrument as shown in Appendix A; and (c) MBI-ES instrument. Three research 
assistants reported that several teachers opted not to complete the survey because they did 
not believe confidentiality would be maintained. 

Sealed envelopes containing each school’s completed surveys were collected 
from each school secretary within two days of their completion. Only after leaving the 
school premises were envelopes assigned a letter identifying their federal school report 
card label. The two improvement schools were assigned A and B and the nine adequate 
progress schools, C through K. From the total of 450 surveys collected from 11 schools, 
291 teacher respondents whose demographic information satisfied criteria established by 
the study’s independent and mediating variables, formed the sample population. Teacher 
respondents who were outside the scope of the study’s criteria, and therefore eliminated 
from the sample population, included Kindergarten, First Grade, Special Education, and 



Speech teachers. 
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Data Analysis Preparation 

Data were entered into an ASCII file using MS DOS editor. Upon completion of 

CR) 

data entry, the text file was read into SPSS 14.0 for Windows for analyses. Before data 
analyses, surveys were examined for missing or problematic data, the process of which is 
described now. 

Teacher respondents who marked generalists on the demographic survey 
instrument were identified as teachers assigned to teach the high-stakes subject areas of 
reading and mathematics. Surveys from generalists for which no grade level was marked 
were eliminated before data analysis. Generalists who marked more than one grade level 
were identified as high- stakes grade level teachers if at least one of the grades they 
marked was grade 3 or grade 5. The determination was appropriate since the study 
identified both third and fifth grade as high-stakes (federal test-reporting) grade levels. 

Teacher respondents who marked specialty area on the demographic survey 
instrument were identified as teachers assigned to teach the low-stakes subject areas of 
art, music, and physical education. Unlike the procedure followed for generalists, surveys 
completed by specialty area teachers for which no grade level was marked were not 
eliminated. Instead, their surveys were included among the sample population of low- 
stakes subject area teachers, since Research Questions 2, 5, and 8 addressed the 
mediating variable grade level taught in relation to high-stakes subject area teachers 
exclusively. Consequently, knowing the grade level taught for teacher respondents who 
had marked generalist was necessary to answer the subset of research questions; 
however, knowing the grade level of teacher respondents who had marked specialty area 



was not necessary. 
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Sample Population 

The 291 teacher respondents selected for analyses satisfied the requirements of 
the study’s categories of independent and mediating variables. The sample population 
represented second through fifth grade high-stakes and low-stakes subject area teachers 
working in 11 elementary schools whose administrators had agreed to the survey’s 
administration at their sites. There were 48 teacher respondents from two improvement 
schools. There were 246 teacher respondents from nine adequate progress schools. The 
sample population represented 44% of the total number of high-stakes and low-stakes 
subject area teachers working in elementary schools within the district and 33% of the 
total population of elementary school teachers in the district. Discrepancies in degrees of 
freedom within the analyses were due to missing data. 

To ascertain their subject area and grade level taught, the demographic survey 
instrument directed teacher respondents to identify themselves by their current teaching 
assignment. The sample population (N = 291) consisted of second through fifth grade 
elementary school teachers. For generalists, high-stakes subject area teachers, n = 257 . 
For specialty area teachers, low-stakes subject area teachers, n = 34. For grades 3 and 5, 
high-stakes grade level teachers, n = 134. For grades 2 and 4, low-stakes subject area 
teachers, n = 123. The number of high- stakes subject area generalists represents 46% of 
the total elementary school population of high-stakes subject area teachers. The number 
of low-stakes subject area (specialty area) teachers represents 30% of the total elementary 
school population of low-stakes subject area teachers. Although the sample was not 
random, the number of respondents within each group of high-stakes and low-stakes 
subject area teachers was greater than 30, which assisted the ability to generalize results 
to the population of urban elementary school teachers. 
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Preliminary Analyses 

The preliminary analyses section begins with reliability coefficient results from 
Cronbach’s alpha testing. The section then presents descriptive statistics comparing 
means and standard deviations of the sample population in relation to normative data on 
teachers (N = 4,163) provided in the MB I Manual (Maslach et al., 1996). Also presented 
are means and standard deviations concerning burnout’s subscales, emotional exhaustion, 
depersonalization, and personal accomplishment in relation to the study’s independent 
variable subject area and the mediating variables grade level and report card label. 
Cronbach’s Alpha Testing 

Within the study, internal consistency reliabilities for emotional exhaustion, 
depersonalization, and personal accomplishment estimated by Cronbach’s alpha testing 
were .90 for emotional exhaustion, .74 for depersonalization, and .71 for personal 
accomplishment. The results are similar to those reported by Gold (1984) who reported 
Cronbach alpha estimates of .88, .74, and .72, respectively. The results were also similar 
to results of Iwanicki and Schwab (1981) whose reported estimates were .90, .76, and .76, 
respectively. 

Descriptive Statistics: Normative Data 

A comparison between normative data found in the MBI Manual (Maslach et al, 
1996) and data from the sample population was conducted. Regarding the burnout 
subscale of emotional exhaustion, the mean score for the normed subgroup of teachers ( N 
= 4,163) and the sample population (N = 292) were 21.25 and 23.46 respectively (see 



Table 8). 
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Table 8 

Means and Standard Deviations for the MB I Sub sc ales 

Emotional Exhaustion Depersonalization Personal 

Accomplishment 





MBI 


Sample 


MBI 


Sample 


MBI 


Sample 


M 


21.25 


23.46 


11.00 


5.31 


33.54 


39.54 


SD 


11.01 


11.54 


6.19 


5.32 


6.89 


5.81 



Note. MBI population of teachers, N = 4,163 (Maslach et al, 1996, p. 8). Sample 
population, N = 292. Discrepancies in degrees of freedom are due to missing data. 

The similarity between the means for emotional exhaustion prompted the conducting of 
the Welch t-test, which is used when “sample sizes are unequal and variances are 
heterogeneous” (Glass & Hopkins, 1996, p. 295). The Welch t-test for emotional 
exhaustion was statistically significant = 3.17,/? < .001, with standard error = .70). 

Low, average, and high burnout scores provided by the MBI Manual (Maslach et 
al., 1996, p. 6) were used to calculate frequencies related to the sample population of 
teacher respondents (N = 294). The range of experience burnout data was then calculated 
using normed data regarding the teacher (N = 4,136) subgroup (Maslach et al., 1996, p. 
6). Results related to the range of experienced burnout will be used to report results to 
teacher respondents who request survey result information (see Table 9). 
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Table 9 

Range of Experienced Burnout 



Emotional Exhaustion Depersonalization Personal Accomplishment 





n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Low 


79 


26.9 


232 


78.9 


20 


6.8 


Average 


112 


38.1 


29 


9.9 


61 


20.7 


High 


103 


35.0 


32 


10.9 


211 


71.8 



Note. N = 294. 

Based on results of experienced burnout as manifested by emotional exhaustion, 
38.1% of teacher respondent scores reflected an average degree of burnout while 35% of 
teacher respondent scores reflected a high degree of burnout. Combined, 73% of the 
scores reflected average to high degrees of burnout as manifested by emotional 
exhaustion. By contrast, 27% reflected a low degree of emotional exhaustion. 

Based on results of experienced burnout as manifested by depersonalization, 9.9% 
of teacher respondent scores reflected an average degree of burnout while 10.9% of 
teacher respondent scores reflected a high degree of burnout. Combined, 20.8% of the 
scores reflected average to high degrees of experienced burnout as manifested by 
depersonalization. By contrast, 78.9% reflected a low degree of depersonalization. 

Based on results of experienced burnout as manifested by personal 
accomplishment, 20.7% of teacher respondent scores reflected an average degree of 



burnout while 6.8% of the scores reflected a high degree of burnout. (Extrapolations 
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reflect the MBI procedure whereby reported levels of personal accomplishment, rather 
than reduced personal accomplishment, are scored.) Combined, 27.5% of the scores 
reflected average to high degrees of experienced burnout as manifested by reduced 
personal accomplishment. By contrast 71.8% reflected a high degree of personal 
accomplishment. 

Descriptive Statistics: Research Questions 

The cross-sectional study addressed relationships between reported levels of 
burnout, as measured by the emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal 
accomplishment subscales of the MBI-ES, and variables putatively related to increased 
workload demands and stress represented by academic subject area, grade level, and 
school report card label. Theoretically, subject area was considered an independent 
variable, while grade level and school report card label were considered mediating 
variables. The presentation of descriptive statistics is organized around three subsets of 
research questions. Each subset of research questions relates a burnout subscale to the 
independent and mediating variables. Table 10 presents the sample sizes associated with 
the variable categories used in the respective analyses of variance reported within this 



section. 
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Table 10 



Research Question Subsets and Sample Population 



Research Questions 


Category 


N 


= 291 






High-stakes 


Low-stakes 






Generalist 


Specialty Area 


1,4,7 


Subject Area 


257 


34 


2,5,8 


Grade Level 


134 


123 


3,6,9 


Improvement 


40 


8 




Adequate Progress 


217 


26 



Note. Degrees of freedom in the various analyses of variance may vary slightly from the 
sample sizes reported here due to missing data on individual scales for some respondents. 

Research Questions 1, 4, and 7 addressed the relation of burnout and the 
independent variable, subject area. Teacher respondents, who identified themselves as 
generalists, were categorized as high-stakes subject area teachers because they are 
responsible for teaching reading and mathematics. Teacher respondents, who identified 
themselves as specialty area teachers, were categorized as low-stakes subject area 
teachers because they are responsible for teaching art, music, and physical education. 
Table 11 presents descriptive statistics related to Research Questions 1, 4, and 7. 
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Table 11 



Burnout by Subject Area, Research Questions 1, 4, and 7 



Subscale 


Teacher 


M 


SD 


ON 

n 

II 




HSSA 


24.25 


11.270 


257 


Emotional Exhaustion 




LSSA 


18.03 


11.580 


34 




HSSA 


5.33 


5.341 


257 


Depersonalization 




LSSA 


5.53 


5.235 


34 




HSSA 


39.82 


5.687 


257 


Personal Accomplishment 




LSSA 


38.38 


6.679 


34 



Note. HSSA = high-stakes subject area. LSSA = low-stakes subject area. 



Research Questions 2, 5, and 8 addressed the relation of burnout among high- 
stakes subject area teachers and grade level. Grade levels 3 and 5 were categorized as 
high-stakes grade levels, whereas grade levels 2 and 4 were categorized as low-stakes 
grade levels. Table 12 presents descriptive statistics related to Research Questions 2, 5, 



and 8. 
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Table 12 



Burnout by High-Stakes Subject Area and Grade, Research Questions 2, 5, and 8 



Sub sc ale 


Grades 


M 


SD 


A =257 


Emotional Exhaustion 


HSG 


23.79 


11.378 


134 




LSG 


24.76 


11.175 


123 


Depersonalization 


HSG 


5.56 


5.581 


134 




LSG 


5.07 


5.077 


123 


Personal Accomplishment 


HSG 


40.01 


5.182 


134 




LSG 


39.62 


6.206 


123 



Note. HSG = Grades 3 and 5. LSG = Grades 2 and 4. 



Research Questions 3, 6, and 9 examined burnout as a function of both subject 
area and identified federal report card labels. Schools labeled needing improvement were 
categorized as high-stakes labeled schools, while schools labeled adequate progress were 
categorized as low-stakes labeled schools. Table 13 presents descriptive statistics related 



to Research Questions 3, 6, and 9. 
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Table 13 



Burnout by Subject Area and School Label, Research Questions 3, 6, and 9 



Sub sc ale 


Label 


SA 


M 


SD 


N = 291 




IM 


HS 


25.18 


12.70 


40 


Emotional 




LS 


13.63 


8.93 


8 


Exhaustion 


AP 


HS 


24.08 


11.01 


217 






LS 


19.38 


12.11 


26 






HS 


4.83 


4.49 


40 




IM 


LS 


5.88 


5.79 


8 


Depersonalization - 




HS 


5.42 


5.49 


217 




AP 


LS 


5.42 


5.17 


26 




IM 


HS 


39.18 


5.88 


40 


Personal 




LS 


38.63 


6.97 


8 


Accomplishment 


AP 


HS 


39.94 


5.66 


217 






LS 


38.31 


6.73 


26 



Note. IM = improvement. AP = adequate progress. SA = Subject Area. HS = high-stakes 
subject area. LS = low-stakes subject area. 



The preliminary analyses section presented reliability results related to Cronbach 
alpha testing. The section then presented descriptive statistics related to the comparison 
of the sample population to normative data on teacher burnout. Thereafter, the section 
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presented descriptive statistics related to the burnout subscales and the study’s 
independent variable, subject area, and its mediating variables, grade level and report 
card label. The next section presents the analyses of research questions. 

Analyses of Research Questions 

The section concerning the analyses of research questions is organized as follows. 
First, the research questions are reintroduced. Next, for each subset of research questions, 
the following is presented: (a) a brief review of the questions within the subset; (b) results 
from major analyses conducted and description of salient results; (c) determinations 
regarding rejection of the null hypotheses; and (d) a table summarizing results from 
analyses of variance testing. 

The research questions of the cross-sectional study focused on relationships 
between reported levels of burnout, as expressed in responses to the emotional 
exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal accomplishment subscales of the MBI-ES, 
and variables putatively related to increased workload demands and stress as a 
consequence of the passage of No Child Left Behind legislation: 

1. What levels of emotional exhaustion are reported by teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject areas? 

2. How do the levels of emotional exhaustion reported by teachers of high-stakes 
stakes subject areas change between grade levels 3 and 5 versus grade levels 2 and 4? 

3. How do the levels of emotional exhaustion reported by teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject areas change between improvement versus adequate progress 
schools? 

4. What levels of depersonalization are reported by teachers of high-stakes versus 



low-stakes subject areas? 
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5. How do the levels of depersonalization reported by teachers of high-stakes 
stakes subject areas change between grade levels 3 and 5 versus grade levels 2 and 4? 

6. How do the levels of depersonalization reported by teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject areas change between improvement versus adequate progress 
schools? 

7. What levels of personal accomplishment are reported by teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject areas? 

8. How do the levels of personal accomplishment reported by teachers of high- 
stakes subject areas change between grade levels 3 and 5 versus grade levels 2 and 4? 

9. How do the levels of personal accomplishment reported by teachers of high- 
stakes versus low-stakes subject areas change between improvement versus adequate 
progress schools? 

Research Questions 1, 4, and 7 

Research Questions 1, 4, and 7 examined the effects of subject area on the mean 
level of burnout, measured respectively by the MBI-ES subscales for emotional 
exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal accomplishment. A total of 291 teacher 
respondents, 257 high-stakes subject area teachers and 34 low-stakes subject area 
teachers, comprised the sample for these analyses. 

Research Question 1 

A one-factor analysis of variance was conducted to answer Research Question 1: 
What levels of emotional exhaustion are reported by teachers of high-stakes versus low- 
stakes subject areas? This analysis of variance had one between-subjects factor, Subject 
Area, high-stakes generalist teachers of reading and mathematics versus low-stakes 
specialty area teachers of art, music, and physical education teachers. In this analysis of 
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emotional exhaustion, the effect of Subject Area, F (1, 289) = 9.10, j o < .003, was 
statistically significant. The mean for high-stakes subject area teachers was 24.05 
whereas the mean for low-stakes subject area teachers was 18.03. Based on results for 
Research Question 1, null hypothesis Hl 0 was rejected, and the alternative H1 A was 
supported: There was a statistically significant difference in the mean emotional 
exhaustion score for teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject area teachers. 

Upon rejection of null hypothesis Hlo and in accordance with the research design 
of the study (see Figure 2), ANOVA and Pearson correlation tests were conducted to 
ascertain whether gender, age, and number of years teaching further influenced reported 
levels of emotional exhaustion. Preliminary analyses of demographic data found that two 
teacher respondents did not provide gender. Eleven teacher respondents did not provide 
age. Two teacher respondents did not provide number of years teaching (see Table 14). 
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Table 14 



Sample Population by Gender, Age, Number of Years Teaching 



Gender (N = 292 ) 


Female 


234 


Male 


53 


Age (N = 283) 


<25 


44 


26-30 


65 


>31 


173 


Years Teaching (N = 292) 


<5 


111 


5-10 


77 


> 10 


104 



A one-factor analysis of variance was conducted to determine whether levels of 
emotional exhaustion changed between female and male teachers. This analysis of 
variance had one between-subjects factor, Gender (female versus male). In this analysis 
of emotional exhaustion, the effect of Gender was not statistically significant, F (1, 289) 
= .80, p = .49. Table 15 summarizes results related to the examination of emotional 



exhaustion in relation to gender. 
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Table 15 



Analysis of Variance for Emotional Exhaustion by Gender 



Source 


df 


F 


P 


Between Subjects 


Gender (G) 


3 


0.801 


0.494 


Within-group error 


288 


(106.88) 





Note. Value in parentheses represents mean square error. 



To examine the possible influence of age and number of years teaching on 
emotional exhaustion, Pearson (2-tailed) correlations were conducted between (a) 
emotional exhaustion and age; and (b) emotional exhaustion and number of years 
teaching. Neither test showed significant correlations (see Table 16). 
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Table 16 

Pearson Correlations on Emotional Exhaustion 







Age 


Years Teaching 


Emotional 










Exhaustion 


Age 


r 


1 


766** 


0.002 




p (2-tailed) 




0.000 


0.980 




N 


283 




0.283 


Years 


r 


0.766** 


1 


0.035 


Teaching 


p (2-tailed) 


0.000 




0.553 




N 


282 


292 


292 


Emotional 


r 


0.002 


0.035 


1 


Exhaustion 


p (2-tailed) 


0.980 


0.553 






N 


283 


292 


294 



** Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed). 



Research Question 4 

A one-factor analysis of variance was conducted to answer Research Question 4: 
What levels of depersonalization are reported by teachers of high-stakes versus low- 
stakes subject areas? This analysis of variance had one between-subjects factor, Subject 
Area, high-stakes generalist teachers of reading and mathematics versus low-stakes 
specialty area teachers of art, music, and physical education teachers. In this analysis of 
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depersonalization, the effect of Subject Area, F (1, 289) = .04, p = .84. was not 
statistically significant. Based on results for Research Question 4, null hypothesis H4o 
was not rejected: There was no statistically significant difference in the mean 
depersonalization score for teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject area 
teachers. 

Research Question 7 

A one-factor analysis of variance was conducted to answer Research Question 7: 
What levels of personal accomplishment are reported by teachers of high-stakes versus 
low-stakes subject areas? This analysis of variance had one between-subjects factor, 
Subject Area (coded as for Research Question 1). In this analysis of personal 
accomplishment, the effect of Subject Area was not statistically significant, F (1, 289) = 
1.84, p = .18. Based on results for Research Question 7, null hypothesis H7 0 was not 
rejected: There was no statistically significant difference in the mean personal 
accomplishment score for teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject area teachers. 
Table 17 summarizes analysis of variance results related to Research Questions 1, 4, and 



7 . 
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Table 17 



Analysis of Variance for Burnout by Subject Area 



Between-subjects 

Source 


df 


F 


P 




Emotional Exhaustion 




Subject Area (S) 


1 


9.10** 


0.003 


Within-group error 


289 


(127.82) 






Depersonalization 




Subject Area (S) 


1 


0.04 


0.84 


Within-group error 


289 


(28.40) 






Personal Accomplishment 




Subject Area (S) 


1 


1.84 


0.18 


Within-group error 


289 


(33.74) 





Note. Value in parentheses represents mean square error. ** p < .01 



Analyses of Research Questions 1, 4, and 7 revealed a statistically significant 
effect of Subject Area for the burnout subscale emotional exhaustion only, with the mean 
score of teacher respondents of high-stakes subject areas greater than the mean score for 
teacher respondents of low-stakes subject areas. There was no statistically significant 
effect of Subject Area for the burnout subscales of depersonalization or personal 
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accomplishment. The next subsection presents results related to Research Questions 2, 5, 
and 8, which identified grade taught as a mediating variable with grades 3 and 5 
categorized as high-stakes grade levels and grades 2 and 4 categorized as low-stakes 
grade levels. 

Research Questions 2, 5, and 8 

Research Questions 2, 5, and 8 identified grade level taught as a mediating 
variable. The research questions examined the effects of grade level on the mean level of 
burnout, measured respectively by the MBI-ES subscales of emotional exhaustion, 
depersonalization, and personal accomplishment. Grades 3 and 5 were categorized as 
high-stakes grade levels. Grades 2 and 4 were categorized as low-stakes grade levels. 
Low-stakes subject area teachers were not included for analyses in the subset of Research 
Questions 2, 5, and 8 since art, music, and physical education teachers teach multiple 
grade levels. A total of 257 teacher respondents, 134 high-stakes grade level teachers and 
123 low-stakes grade level teachers, comprised the sample for these analyses. The results 
of Research Questions 2, 5, and 8 are now presented. 

Research Question 2 

A one-factor analysis of variance was conducted to answer Research Question 2: 
How does the level of emotional exhaustion reported by teachers of high-stakes stakes 
subject areas change between grade levels 3 and 5 versus grade levels 2 and 4? This 
analysis of variance had one between-subjects factor, Grade Level, high-stakes grades 3 
and 5 versus low-stakes grades 2 and 4. In this analysis of emotional exhaustion, the 
effect of Grade Level was not statistically significant, F (1, 255) = .47, p = .49. Based on 
results for Research Question 2, null hypothesis H2o was not rejected: There was no 
statistically significant difference in the mean emotional exhaustion score for teachers of 
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high-stakes subject areas in grade levels 3 and 5 versus teachers of high-stakes subject 
areas in grades 2 and 4. 

Research Question 5 

A one-factor analysis of variance was conducted to answer Research Question 5: 
How does the level of depersonalization reported by teachers of high-stakes stakes 
subject areas change between grade levels 3 and 5 versus grade levels 2 and 4? This 
analysis of variance had one between-subjects factor, Grade Level, high-stakes grades 3 
and 5 versus low-stakes grades 2 and 4. In this analysis of depersonalization, the effect of 
Grade Level was not statistically significant, F (1, 255) = .53, p = .47. Based on results 
for Research Question 5, null hypothesis H5o was not rejected: There was no statistically 
significant difference in the mean depersonalization score for teachers of high-stakes 
subject areas in grade levels 3 and 5 versus teachers of high-stakes subject areas in grades 
2 and 4. 

Research Question 8 

A one-factor analysis of variance was conducted to answer Research Question 8: 
How does the level of personal accomplishment reported by teachers of high-stakes 
stakes subject areas change between grade levels 3 and 5 versus grade levels 2 and 4? 
This analysis of variance had one between-subjects factor, Grade Level, high-stakes 
grades 3 and 5 versus low-stakes grades 2 and 4. In this analysis of personal 
accomplishment, the effect of Grade Level was not statistically significant, F (1, 255) = 
.30, p = .58. Based on results for Research Question 8, null hypothesis H8o was not 
rejected: There was no statistically significant difference in the mean personal 
accomplishment score for teachers of high-stakes subject areas in grade levels 3 and 5 
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versus teachers of high-stakes subject areas in grades 2 and 4. Table 18 summarizes 
analysis of variance results related to Research Questions 2, 5, and 8. 

Table 18 



Analysis of Variance of High- Stakes Subject Area Teachers by Grade Level 



Between-subjects 

Source 


df 


F 


P 




Emotional Exhaustion 




Grade level (G) 


1 


0.47 


0.49 


Within-group error 


255 


(127.27) 






Depersonalization 




Grade level (G) 


1 


0.53 


0.47 


Within-group error 


255 


(28.58) 






Personal Accomplishment 




Grade level (G) 


1 


0.30 


0.58 


Within-group error 


255 


(32.43) 





Note. Value in parentheses represents mean square error. 

No null hypotheses were rejected with respect to Research Questions 2, 5, and 8. 
Analyses of high-stakes subject area teacher responses revealed no statistically significant 
effect of Grade Level for the burnout subscales of emotional exhaustion, 
depersonalization, and personal accomplishment. The next subsection presents results 
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related to Research Questions 3, 6, and 9, which identified federal report card labels as 
another mediating variable. Needing improvement was categorized as a high-stakes label 
and adequate progress was categorized as a low-stakes label. 

Research Questions 3, 6, and 9 

Research Questions 3, 6, and 9 identified the federal report card label as a 
mediating variable. Needing improvement was categorized as a high-stakes label and 
adequate progress was categorized as a low-stakes label. There were 291 teacher 
respondents. Of 48 teacher respondents from high-stakes label, improvement, schools, 40 
were high-stakes subject area teachers and eight were low-stakes. Of the 243 teacher 
respondents from low-stakes, adequate progress, schools, 217 were high-stakes subject 
area teachers and 26 were low-stakes. The results for Research Questions 3, 6, and 9 are 
now presented. 

Research Question 3 

A two-factor analysis of variance was conducted to answer Research Question 3: 
How do the levels of emotional exhaustion reported by teachers of high-stakes versus 
low-stakes subject areas change between improvement and adequate progress schools? 
This analysis of variance for emotional exhaustion was a two-factor between-subjects 
design with Subject Area, high-stakes versus low-stakes, crossed with Label, improving 
versus adequate progress. While the effects of Report Card Label, F (1, 287) = .88, p = 
.35, and the interaction between Subject Area and Label, F (1, 287) = 1.90, p = .17, were 
not statistically significant, the main effect of Subject Area, F (1, 287) = 10.70, p < .001, 
was statistically significant. 

The mean for emotional exhaustion for high-stakes subject area teachers (M = 
24.63) was higher than the corresponding mean for low-stakes subject area teachers (M = 
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16.50). The non-significant interaction may be interpreted as indicating that the preceding 
mean difference is consistent across Report Card Label. Based on results for Research 
Question 3, null hypothesis H3owas not rejected: There was no statistically significant 
difference in the mean emotional exhaustion score for teachers of high-stakes versus low- 
stakes subject areas in improvement versus adequate progress schools. 

Research Question 6 

A two-factor analysis of variance was conducted to answer Research Question 6: 
How do the levels of depersonalization reported by teachers of high-stakes versus low- 
stakes subject areas change between improvement and adequate progress schools? This 
analysis of variance for depersonalization was a two-factor between-subjects design with 
Subject Area, high-stakes versus low-stakes, crossed with Label, improving versus 
adequate progress. The effects of Subject Area, F (1, 287) = .20, p = .65, Report Card 
Label, F (1, 287) = .00, p = .95, and the interaction between Subject Area and Label, F 
(1, 287) = .21, p = .67 were not statistically significant. Based on results for Research 
Question 6, null hypothesis H6 0 was not rejected: There was no statistically significant 
difference in the mean depersonalization score for teachers of high-stakes versus low- 
stakes subject areas in improvement versus adequate progress schools. 

Research Question 9 

A two-factor analysis of variance was conducted to answer Research Question 9: 
How do the levels of personal accomplishment reported by teachers of high-stakes versus 
low-stakes subject areas change between improvement and adequate progress schools? 
This analysis of variance for personal accomplishment was a two-factor between-subjects 
design with Subject Area, high-stakes versus low-stakes, crossed with Label, improving 
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versus adequate progress. The effects of Subject Area, F (1, 287) = .73, p = .39, Report 
Card Label, F (1, 287) = .31, p = .86, and the interaction between Subject Area and 
Label, F (1, 287) = AS, p = .67, were not statistically significant. Based on results for 
Research Question 9, null hypothesis H9o was not rejected: There was no statistically 
significant difference in the mean personal accomplishment score for teachers of high- 
stakes versus low-stakes subject areas in improvement versus adequate progress schools. 
Table 19 summarizes results related to teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject 
areas working in improvement and adequate progress schools. 
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Table 19 



Analysis of Variance by Subject Area and Report Card Label 



Between-subjects 


df 


F 


P 


Source 










Emotional Exhaustion 




Subject Area (S) 


1 


10.70** 


0.001 


Label (L) 


1 


0.88 


0.35 


SXL 


1 


1.90 


0.17 


Within-group error 


287 


(127.86) 






Depersonalization 






Subject Area (S) 


1 


0.20 


0.65 


Label (L) 


1 


0.00 


0.95 


SXL 


1 


0.21 


0.67 


Within-group error 


287 


(28.55) 






Personal Accomplishment 




Subject Area (S) 


1 


0.73 


0.39 


Label (L) 


1 


0.31 


0.86 


SXL 


1 


0.18 


0.67 


Within-group error 


287 


(33.91) 





Note. Value in parentheses represents mean square error. 
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As noted in the presentation of results for Research Question 3, the mean for 
emotional exhaustion for high-stakes subject area teachers (M = 24.63) was higher than 
the corresponding mean for low-stakes subject area teachers (M = 16.50). The non- 
significant interaction may be interpreted as indicating that the preceding mean difference 
is consistent across Report Card Label. 

Summary 

The purpose of the quantitative cross-sectional study was to compare the 
differences in the reported levels of burnout between second through fifth grade high- 
stakes and low-stakes subject area teachers working in a large urban elementary school 
district in Arizona. The study examined the influence of the independent variable, subject 
area taught, and the mediating variables, grade level taught and report card label, on the 
dependent variable burnout, as manifested by three subscales: emotional exhaustion, 
depersonalization, and personal accomplishment. Based on results, there was a 
statistically significant difference in levels of emotional exhaustion reported by high- 
stakes versus low-stakes subject area teachers. The mean for high-stakes subject area 
teachers (M = 24.25) was higher than the corresponding mean for low-stakes subject area 
teachers (M = 18.03). Analyses between emotional exhaustion and demographics on 
gender, age, and years teaching showed no significant correlations. The results of the 
study are now summarized according to each group of research questions and their 
concomitant hypotheses. 

Null Hypotheses 1, 4, and 7 

Research Question 1 asked: What levels of emotional exhaustion are reported by 
teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject areas? Based on results for Research 
Question 1, null hypothesis Hl 0 was rejected and alternative H1 A was supported. There 
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was a statistically significant difference in the mean emotional exhaustion score for 
teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject areas. 

Research Question 4 asked: What levels of depersonalization are reported by 
teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject areas? Based on results, null hypothesis 
H4o was not rejected. There was no statistically significant difference in the mean 
depersonalization score for teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject area 
teachers. 

Research Question 7 asked: What levels of personal accomplishment are reported 
by teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject areas? Based on results, the null 
hypothesis H7 0 was not rejected. There was no statistically significant difference in the 
mean personal accomplishment score for teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes 
subject area teachers. 

Null Hypotheses 2, 5, and 8 

Research Question 2 asked: How do the levels of emotional exhaustion reported 
by teachers of high-stakes stakes subject areas change between grade levels 3 and 5 
versus grade levels 2 and 4? Based on results, null hypothesis H2o was not rejected. There 
was no statistically significant difference in the mean emotional exhaustion score for 
teachers of high-stakes subject areas in grade levels 3 and 5 versus teachers of high- 
stakes subject areas in grades 2 and 4. 

Research Question 5 asked: How do the levels of depersonalization reported by 
teachers of high-stakes stakes subject areas change between grade levels 3 and 5 versus 
grade levels 2 and 4? Based on results, null hypothesis H5o was not rejected. There was 
no statistically significant difference in the mean depersonalization score for teachers of 
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high-stakes subject areas in grade levels 3 and 5 versus teachers of high-stakes subject 
areas in grades 2 and 4. 

Research Question 8 asked: How do the levels of personal accomplishment 
reported by teachers of high-stakes subject areas change between grade levels 3 and 5 
versus grade levels 2 and 4? Based on results, null hypothesis H8o was not rejected. There 
was no statistically significant difference in the mean personal accomplishment score for 
teachers of high-stakes subject areas in grade levels 3 and 5 versus teachers of high- 
stakes subject areas in grades 2 and 4. 

Null Hypotheses 3, 6, and 9 

Research Question 3 asked: How do the levels of emotional exhaustion reported 
by teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject areas change between improvement 
versus adequate progress schools? Based on results, null hypothesis H3owas not rejected. 
There was no statistically significant difference in the mean emotional exhaustion score 
for teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject areas in improvement versus 
adequate progress schools. 

Research Question 6 asked: How do the levels of depersonalization reported by 
teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject areas change between improvement 
versus adequate progress schools? Based on results, null hypothesis H6owas not rejected. 
There was no statistically significant difference in the mean depersonalization score for 
teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject areas in improvement versus adequate 
progress schools. 

Research Question 9 asked: How do the levels of personal accomplishment 
reported by teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject areas change between 
improvement versus adequate progress schools? Based on results, null hypothesis H9o 
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was not rejected. There was no statistically significant difference in the mean personal 
accomplishment score for teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject areas in 
improvement versus adequate progress schools. 

The salient point derived from the results involves Research Question 1, which 
pertained to the independent variable, subject area, and the dependent variable subscale, 
emotional exhaustion: What levels of emotional exhaustion are reported by teachers of 
high-stakes versus low-stakes subject areas? Results showed that there was significant 
difference in emotional exhaustion among high-stakes versus low-stakes subject area 
teachers. Consequently, the concomitant hypothesis was rejected. Analysis of variance 
tests results pertaining to gender and emotional exhaustion showed there was no 
significant difference in the mean emotional exhaustion scores for male and female 
teachers. Age and number of years teaching, likewise, showed no significant influence. 
The implications of the results will be discussed in Chapter 5. 
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CHAPTER 5: CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Chapter 5 summarizes the study that examined the No Child Left Behind high- 
stakes testing work environment in relation to the psychological syndrome of burnout as 
manifested by emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and reduced personal 
accomplishment. The chapter begins with a precis of the problem that influenced the 
study’s purpose and design. Salient points on burnout theory and No Child Left Behind 
legislation reiterate the justification used to support the need for a cross-sectional study 
that addressed teacher burnout in the No Child Left Behind elementary school workplace. 
Discussion of the study’s limitations and a review of the research questions and their 
concomitant hypotheses is followed by a discussion of ethical implications derived from 
the study. Thereafter follows recommendations for future research that may benefit 
teachers and consequently, students within the No Child Left Behind high-stakes testing 
environment. 

Summary of the Purpose 

The primary purpose of the cross-sectional study was to compare the differences 
in the reported levels of burnout between second through fifth grade high-stakes and low- 
stakes subject area teachers working in a large urban elementary school district in 
Arizona. Impetus for the study was concern that No Child Left Behind high-stakes testing 
mandates calling for proficiency in reading and mathematics by 2014 had generated a 
crisis in public education greater than the current teacher shortage crisis. The new crisis 
concerned the possible existence of burnout caused by federal accountability mandates 
that placed greater workload demands on reading and mathematics teachers at specific 
test-reporting grade levels. Some, not all, teachers had ostensibly become high-stakes 
subject area and high-stakes grade level teachers. Questions emerged whether these high- 
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stakes teachers suffered the job-related stressors of burnout at greater levels than their 
low-stakes counterparts teaching art, music, and physical education. If so, the 
achievement gap would possibly widen because of the very legislation instituted to close 
it, since burnout impedes job performance. 

The study utilized the MBI-ES, one of several MBI instruments recognized for 
their strong validity and reliability. Second through fifth grade high-stakes and low-stakes 
subject area teachers from elementary schools were selected as the sample population 
because studies had indicated the majority of teachers reporting dissatisfaction, lowered 
morale, and stress were elementary school teachers. Comparing high-stakes subject area 
teachers in test-reporting grades 3 and 5 with teachers in grades 2 and 4 helped determine 
whether burnout levels varied further dependent upon grade level taught. Examining 
differences in burnout levels reported by high-stakes versus low-stakes subject area 
teachers in schools labeled improvement versus adequate progress helped determine 
whether burnout levels varied further dependent upon federal report card labels mandated 
by No Child Left Behind legislation. 

Burnout and No Child Left Behind 

The review of literature supported the study’s conceptualization of the interface of 
the No Child Left Behind high-stakes testing workplace environment with burnout’s two 
theoretical frameworks, the three-subscale, and the newer, six areas of mismatch 
framework. The review of burnout theory first described the three-subscale psychological 
syndrome whose symptoms interfere with the cognitive processes necessary for optimal 
job performance. Teachers suffering from emotional exhaustion experience symptoms of 
strain, stress, work overload, and hopelessness. Teachers suffering from 
depersonalization become cynical towards and disinterested in their students. Teachers 
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suffering from reduced personal accomplishment experience a diminished sense of 
competence and a loss of belief in their ability to make a difference in the lives of their 
students. Researchers have disagreed whether the three components interact sequentially 
or separately. However, researchers have agreed that emotional exhaustion seems to be 
the key component with some (Koeske & Koeske, 1989; Shirom, 1989) contending that 
emotional exhaustion is the essence of burnout with depersonalization and reduced 
personal accomplishment only related variables. Furthermore, researchers have agreed 
that burnout impedes job performance. 

In addition to three-subscale framework, the literature review discussed the newer 
framework involving six areas of job and person mismatch that lead to burnout: work 
overload, lack of reward, lack of control, lack of fairness, lack of community, and value 
conflict. The review explained how the six areas of mismatch currently exist within the 
public education workplace generated by No Child Left Behind legislation. Ultimately, 
the review demonstrated a ramification associated with an extant burnout crisis among 
high-stakes subject area teachers: the widening of the achievement gap caused by the 
legislation instituted to close it. 

Limitations of Study 

Generalizability of results of the study to the population of teachers is limited by 
the nature of the cross-sectional survey whose data was collected at one place and point 
in time. However, because of the attention given to the selection of a district 
representative of urban elementary school districts in Arizona, the results of the research 
are probably generalizable to the population of second through fifth grade teachers 
working in urban elementary school districts. Additionally, the size of the sample 
population yielded more than 30 teacher respondents for ah but two of 1 1 variable cells, 
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that of low-stakes subject area teachers assigned to schools with improvement (n = 8) or 
adequate progress ( n = 26) labels. The single cell containing only eight teacher 
respondents should not interfere with generalizing to the identified population, since there 
were no significant findings related to the mediating variable, school label, regardless of 
sample size. 

Because of the self-reporting nature of the MBI-ES instrument there is the 
potential for response bias. The survey’s questions required rigorous honesty that 
teachers might not have utilized especially when some questions involved admitting to 
negative feelings related to their students and their personal competence, questions 
related to depersonalization and personal accomplishment, respectively. The possibility 
that teachers responded by marking answers representing their ideal, versus true, feelings 
may be mitigated somewhat by Cronbach’s alpha estimates of reliability generated by the 
study, which were consistent with those reported in previous research. 

Discussion of the Research Questions 

The research sought to determine whether No Child Left Behind’ s 
disproportionately distributed workload demands had predisposed high-stakes subject 
area teachers to greater levels of burnout than their low-stakes counterparts. Accordingly, 
research questions were developed to examine differences in reported levels of emotional 
exhaustion, depersonalization, and personal accomplishment in relation to high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject area teachers. Additional research questions were developed to 
examine the possible effects of mediating variables related to grade level taught and 
report card label earned. Research Questions 1, 2, and 3 related to the burnout subscale of 
emotional exhaustion. Research Questions 4, 5, and 6 related to the burnout subscale of 
depersonalization. Research Questions 7, 8 and 9 related to the burnout subscale of 
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reduced personal accomplishment. A brief review of salient findings from each group of 
research questions is followed by a discussion of the relevant subscale, namely, 
emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and reduced personal accomplishment, in 
relation to No Child Left Behind. 

Research Question 1 

Research Question 1 examined levels of emotional exhaustion reported by 
teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject areas. The MBI-ES subscale for 
emotional exhaustion measured the responses of 291 teacher respondents. The mean 
score of high-stakes subject area teachers was 24.25. The mean score of low-stakes 
subject area teachers was 18.03. A one-way analysis of variance showed subject area 
taught had a positive influence on emotional exhaustion. Consequently, the null 
hypothesis was rejected because there was a statistically significant difference (p < .003) 
in the mean emotional exhaustion scores for teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes 
subject areas. 

Research Question 2 

Research Question 2 examined how the levels of emotional exhaustion reported 
by teachers of high-stakes stakes subject areas changed between grade levels 3 and 5 
versus grade levels 2 and 4. The MBI-ES subscale for emotional exhaustion measured the 
responses of 257 teacher respondents. The mean score of high-stakes subject area 
teachers in grades 3 and 5 was 23.79. The mean score of high-stakes subject area teachers 
in grades 2 and 4 was 24.76. A one-factor analysis of variance indicated that grade level 
taught had no mediating affect on the emotional exhaustion reported by high-stakes 
subject area teachers. Consequently, the null hypothesis was not rejected because there 
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was no statistically significant difference in the mean emotional exhaustion scores for 
teachers of high-stakes subject areas in grade levels 3 and 5 versus teachers of high- 
stakes subject areas in grade levels 2 and 4. 

Research Question 3 

Research Question 3 examined how the levels of emotional exhaustion reported 
by teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject areas changed between improvement 
versus adequate progress schools. The MBI-ES subscale for emotional exhaustion 
measured the responses of 291 teacher respondents. The mean score of high-stakes 
subject area teachers in improvement schools was 25.18. The mean score of high-stakes 
subject area teachers in adequate progress schools was 24.08. The mean scores of low- 
stakes subject area teachers in improvement schools was 13.63. The mean score of low- 
stakes subject area teachers in adequate progress schools was 19.38. A two-factor 
analysis of variance did not show report card label to have a mediating effect. 
Consequently, the null hypothesis was not rejected because there was no statistically 
significant difference in the mean emotional exhaustion scores for teachers of high-stakes 
versus low-stakes subject areas in improvement versus adequate progress schools. 

Emotional Exhaustion and No Child Left Behind 

Findings from Research Question 1 demonstrated that high-stakes subject area 
teachers are at greater risk for suffering burnout’s emotional exhaustion symptoms than 
their low-stakes counterparts. Reading and mathematics teachers responded to MBI-ES 
subscale questions on emotional exhaustion relating to feeling strained, stressed, 
hopeless, and overloaded by work demands. Their responses produced findings that 
converged with studies in which teachers reported feeling increased pressures from 
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workload demands and reduced morale (Abrams et al., 2003; Moon, et al., 2003; 

S underman et al., 2004). 

Findings related to Research Question 1 validated the efficacy of the study’s 
conceptualization (recall Figure 1) that interfaced burnout’s three-subscale and six areas 
of mismatch frameworks within the No Child Left Behind workplace. The 
conceptualization illustrated emotional exhaustion interfaced with work overload and 
value conflict, the dissonance that occurs in teachers when they implement practices in 
ways that deviate from what they believe is appropriate. Findings suggest that No Child 
Left Behind high-stakes testing mandates have placed reading and mathematics teachers 
at greater risks of suffering the debilitating effects of emotional exhaustion, which has 
been identified as a key burnout component by some (Maslach et al., 1996), and by others 
(Koeske & Koeske, 1989; Shirom, 1989), the essence of burnout. 

It seems reasonable to expect that the high number (73%) of teachers reporting 
average to high levels of emotional exhaustion, among them reading and mathematics 
teachers, would concern district leaders responsible for satisfying federal mandates 
requiring incremental increases in high-stakes test results. Reading and mathematics 
teachers are the very teachers who need to be functioning at optimal cognitive levels: 
They are the teachers charged with helping students pass No Child Left Behind high- 
stakes tests. Although burned-out teachers may remain in their classrooms instead of 
succumbing to physical ailments and absenteeism (Cheek, 2003; Maslach et al., 1996), 
the cognitive failure associated with burnout (Linden et al, 2005) may render them 
incapable of delivering effective instruction, particularly if they are forced to implement 
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school or districtwide testing practices that conflict with their personal values (Evers et 
al., 2002; Moon et al., 2003). 

Support for the null hypothesis of Research Question 2 may be inconclusive for 
several reasons. Findings from Research Question 2 demonstrated that high-stakes 
subject area teachers are at greater risk of reporting emotional exhaustion than their low- 
stakes counterparts regardless of grade level taught. The findings diverge from research 
showing teachers assigned to test-reporting grade levels reported, more often, reduced 
morale, feeling overburdened, and altering teaching practices (Stecher & Barron, 2001), 
characteristics similar to the job and person mismatch areas associated with emotional 
exhaustion, namely, work overload and value conflict (Maslach & Leiter, 1997; Maslach 
et al., 2001). 

A possible explanation for divergence as well as failure to reject the null 
hypothesis comes from Arizona’s implementation of a dual reporting system, one 
addressing state test-reporting criteria, and the other, federal criteria. A consequence of 
the dual reporting system is that students from all grades are tested under AZ Learns. 
Whether teaching in grades 2, 3, 4, or 5, high-stakes subject area is the dominating force. 
That grade level did not mediate the reported levels of emotional exhaustion among high- 
stakes grade level teachers is, therefore, a logical outcome. Whether state or federally 
mandated, the pressure to satisfy high-stakes testing mandates is most likely 
indistinguishable to the high-stakes subject area teachers charged with preparing students 
sufficiently enough to demonstrate they are performing adequately, where performing is 
an AZ Leams state term and adequately, a No Child Left Behind federal term. 
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Support for the null hypothesis of Research Question 3 may be inconclusive for 
several reasons. Findings from Research Question 3 demonstrated that high-stakes 
subject area teachers are at a greater risk of reporting emotional exhaustion than their 
low-stakes counterparts regardless of the report card label their school receives. The 
impetus for Research Question 3 originated from recommendations in the MBI Manual 
(Maslach et al., 1996) calling for studies that might provide confirmatory information 
about burnout’s impact on service quality. If schools labeled failing had revealed higher 
levels of reported burnout for any of the burnout subscales, confirmatory information 
would have been demonstrated. However, findings failed to reveal a significant 
difference in the reported burnout levels among teachers in schools labeled improvement 
versus adequate progress schools. 

The difference in the number of adequate progress versus improvement schools, 
nine versus two, respectively, may have skewed the results. However, an alternative 
possibility is that the assumption of one label being more demanding and high stakes than 
another was, itself, faulty. No Child Left Behind mandates render both labels, 
improvement and adequate progress, high-stakes labels: Reading and mathematics 
teachers face the high-stakes testing pressure to reach adequate progress, maintain 
adequate progress, or regain adequate progress should test scores indicate the need for 
improvement. 

The Center on Education Policy (2006) noted that, nationwide, the majority of 
improvement schools and districts are located in urban districts. Their findings are 
supported by the classification of the Desertside School District, which is classified as an 
improvement district since, collectively, its schools have not satisfied federal mandates. 
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The Center on Education Policy also noted that schools labeled as needing improvement 
vary from year to year. This finding is also supported by situations within the district 
under study. Some schools had recently satisfied adequate progress goals and had, 
therefore, moved out of improvement. Other schools had not satisfied their goals and had, 
therefore, moved into their first year of improvement. Moving in and out of improvement 
represents a strain on teachers when considering the serious sanctions schools face should 
they fail to move out of improvement for several years (No Child Left Behind Act of 
2001, 2002). It seems reasonable, therefore, to contend that the stress experienced by 
reading and mathematics teachers who worry their schools might not be able to reach 
adequate progress is comparable to the stress of those worrying about maintaining or 
regaining adequate progress. 

Research Question 4 

Research Question 4 examined the levels of depersonalization reported by 
teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject areas. The MBI-ES subscale for 
depersonalization measured the responses of 291 teacher respondents. The mean score of 
high-stakes subject area teachers was 5.33. The mean score of low-stakes subject area 
teachers was 5.53. A one-way analysis of variance indicated subject area taught had no 
significant influence on reported levels of depersonalization. Consequently, the null 
hypothesis was not rejected because was there no statistically significant difference in the 
mean depersonalization scores for teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject area 



teachers. 
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Research Question 5 

Research Question 5 examined how the levels of depersonalization reported by 
teachers of high-stakes stakes subject areas changed between grade levels 3 and 5 versus 
grade levels 2 and 4. The MBI-ES subscale for depersonalization measured the responses 
of 257 teacher respondents. The mean score of high-stakes subject area teachers of grades 
3 and 5 was 5.56. The mean score of high-stakes subject area teachers in grades 2 and 4 
was 5.07. A one-way analysis of variance indicated that grade level taught did not have a 
mediating affect on the depersonalization scores reported by high-stakes subject area 
teachers. Consequently, the null hypothesis was not rejected because there was no 
statistically significant difference in the mean depersonalization scores for teachers of 
high-stakes subject areas in grade levels 3 and 5 versus teachers of high-stakes subject 
areas in grade levels 2 and 4. 

Research Question 6 

Research Question 6 examined how the levels of depersonalization reported by 
teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject areas changed between improvement 
versus adequate progress schools. The MBI-ES subscale for depersonalization measured 
the responses of 291 teacher respondents. The mean score of high-stakes subject area 
teachers in improvement schools was 4.83. The mean score of high-stakes subject area 
teachers in adequate progress schools was 5.42. The mean scores of low-stakes subject 
area teachers in improvement schools was 5.88. The mean score of low-stakes subject 
area teachers in adequate progress schools was 5.42. A two-way analysis of variance 
showed report card label and grade level taught did not have a significant influence on 
reported levels of depersonalization. Consequently, the null hypothesis was not rejected 
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because there was no statistically significant difference in the mean depersonalization 
scores for teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject areas in improvement versus 
adequate progress schools. 

Depersonalization and No Child Left Behind 

Support for the three null hypotheses associated with depersonalization may be 
inconclusive for several reasons. The results demonstrated convergence with researchers 
who have argued that emotional exhaustion is the essential and exclusive burnout 
component (Koeske & Koeske; Shirom, 1989). Results also converge with findings from 
the cross-sectional study of urban and rural teachers (Abel and Sewell, 1999) that found 
average to high levels of emotional exhaustion in both urban and rural teachers but low 
levels of depersonalization. Finally, results converge with findings from the cross- 
sectional study of burnout in relation to national reform measures in the Netherlands 
(Evers et al., 2002), which found there were no significant findings related to 
depersonalization’s negative attitudes towards students. 

When examining the study’s conceptualization of the interface of the three 
subscale and six areas of job and person mismatch (recall Figure 1), depersonalization 
subsumes value conflict, lack of control, and lack of community. Value conflict was 
justified within the subset of research questions related to emotional exhaustion, leaving 
lack and control and lack of community as the remaining areas. Not all areas of job and 
person mismatch are necessary for burnout to manifest in the workplace (Maslach et al, 
2001), providing a plausible explanation for the failure to reject any of the null 
hypotheses related to depersonalization. However, another plausible explanation may 
come, in part, from elementary school teachers’ reluctance to allow high-stakes testing 
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pressures to negatively influence their relationship with their preadolescent, innocent, 
students. High-stakes elementary school teachers may consciously work to control their 
classroom environments and to preserve the sense of community within their classrooms 
even as No Child Left Behind mandates exert legislated pressures that threaten their 
autonomy. 

Another plausible explanation for the lack of reported depersonalization concerns 
trust. During the training of research assistants, several trainees expressed concern for 
school anonymity. In spite of reassurance that data would be aggregated by schools 
collectively rather than individually, two research assistants expressed concern that some 
teachers (actual numbers were not provided) did not trust the confidentiality agreement 
and may not have answered the survey’s questions truthfully. One assistant wrote her 
concerns in a note. All concerns essentially involved the belief that district administration 
would secure information specific to school sites. Mistrust, though outwardly expressed 
by only a few teacher respondents may have affected response bias regarding questions 
related to teacher attitudes towards students. If mistrust existed, it is reasonable to believe 
teachers would be reluctant to report negative feelings towards students, thus influencing 
their honesty regarding depersonalization questions. 

A final explanation for the lack of significant levels of depersonalization is the 
possibility that low depersonalization scores demonstrate the care indicative of the 
teaching vocation. Teacher care for students may not diminish because of high-stakes 
testing pressures, but rather, increase along with resistance to change initiatives 
(Ackerman & Mackenzie; 2006). Moreover, faced with high-stakes testing pressures, 
teachers may also increase their commitment to educate the whole child (Eisner, 2005; 
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Kohn, 2005; Noddings, 2005) in the tradition of Dewey (1938/1997), who once cautioned 
against believing that knowledge was something to “ladle out in doses” (p. 82). More 
recently, Berube (2004) cautioned: “If we are not careful, we could become a nation of 
people who score high on standardized tests but who cannot understand, analyze, and 
evaluate what we have truly learned” (p. 267). 

Although null hypotheses concerning depersonalization were rejected and 
possible explanations for the rejections have been provided, frequencies data related to 
reported depersonalization scores warrant further discussion of the subscale. Farber 
(1984) held that examining frequencies data provided useful information lost by the 
examination of burnout means. Farber held that only by examining frequencies would 
interesting data on large minorities of teachers be accessible. Applying Farber’ s 
recommendation revealed large minorities of teachers suffering from depersonalization 
(see Table 9). For example, out of 294 teachers surveyed, 61 teachers (21.8%) scored in 
the average to high range of experienced depersonalization, 29 and 32, respectively. The 
numbers become disturbing when holding to Farber’ s (1991) contention that even small 
numbers of burned-out teachers can have a negative influence on school operations. 
Research Question 7 

Research Question 7 examined the levels of personal accomplishment reported by 
teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject areas. The MBI-ES subscale for 
personal accomplishment measured the responses of 291 teacher respondents. The mean 
score of high-stakes subject area teachers was 39.82. The mean score of low-stakes 
subject area teachers was 38.38. The personal accomplishment subscale is scored in the 
opposite direction of emotional exhaustion and depersonalization. High scores on the 
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personal accomplishment subscale reflect a low, rather than high degree of burnout. 
Average levels of reduced personal accomplishment are reflected in scores ranging from 
36 to 31. Scores lower than 31 reflect high levels of reduced personal accomplishment. A 
one-way analysis of variance indicated subject area taught had no significant influence on 
reported levels of personal accomplishment. Consequently, the null hypothesis was not 
rejected because there was no statistically significant difference in the mean personal 
accomplishment scores for teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject area 
teachers. 

Research Question 8 

Research Question 8 examined how the levels of personal accomplishment 
reported by teachers of high-stakes stakes subject areas changed between grade levels 3 
and 5 versus grade levels 2 and 4. The MBI-ES subscale for personal accomplishment 
measured the responses of 257 teacher respondents. The mean score of high-stakes 
subject area teachers was 40.01. The mean score of low-stakes subject area teachers was 
36.62. A one-way analysis of variance indicated that grade level taught did not have a 
mediating affect on the personal accomplishment scores reported by high-stakes subject 
area teachers. Consequently, the null hypothesis was not rejected because there was no 
statistically significant difference in the mean depersonalization scores for teachers of 
high-stakes subject areas in grade levels 3 and 5 versus teachers of high-stakes subject 
areas in grade levels 2 and 4. 

Research Question 9 

Research Question 9 examined how the levels of personal accomplishment 
reported by teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes subject areas changed between 
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improvement versus adequate progress schools. The MBI-ES subscale for personal 
accomplishment measured the responses of 291 teacher respondents. The mean score of 
high-stakes subject area teachers in improvement schools was 39.18. The mean score of 
high-stakes subject area teachers in adequate progress schools was 39.94. The mean 
scores of low-stakes subject area teachers in improvement schools was 38.63. The mean 
score of low-stakes subject area teachers in adequate progress schools was 38.31. A two- 
way analysis of variance showed subject area and report card label did not have a 
significant effect on reported levels of personal accomplishment. Consequently, the null 
hypothesis was not rejected because there was no statistically significant difference in the 
mean personal accomplishment score for teachers of high-stakes versus low-stakes 
subject areas in improvement versus adequate progress schools. 

Reduced Personal Accomplishment and No Child Left Behind 

Support for the three null hypotheses associated with personal accomplishment 
may be inconclusive for two reasons, one of which has already been discussed, mistrust 
in the confidentiality of the survey results that may have inhibited teacher honesty. The 
second reason relates to the study’s conceptualization of burnout’s three-subscale and six 
areas of mismatch frameworks interfaced within the No Child Left Behind workplace. 
When examining the interface of the three subscales and six areas of job and person 
mismatch, reduced personal accomplishment subsumes each of the six areas: work 
overload, value conflict, lack of control, lack of community, lack of reward, and lack of 
fairness. Not all areas of job and person mismatch are necessary for burnout to manifest 
in the workplace (Maslach et al, 2001). However, that failure to reject any of the null 
hypotheses related to personal accomplishment suggests that no area of job and person 
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mismatch exists is unlikely, since rejection of the null hypothesis for Research Question 1 
provided evidence of the interface of emotional exhaustion with work overload and value 
conflict 

A plausible explanation for failure to reject any of the null hypotheses related to 
the personal accomplishment subscale involves resiliency, which was described in 
Chapter 1 as an integral characteristic of engagement on the burnout continuum. Findings 
from studies (Patterson, 2004; Sumsion, 2003) have suggested that certain factors 
positively influence resilience and enable educators to overcome personal dissatisfaction 
and nonsupportive work conditions. Factors include self-insight, awareness, 
determination, leadership, and problem-solving skills. When considering contextual 
factors, findings from studies (Patterson et al., 2004; Sumsion, 2003) suggested support 
networks, mentoring or being mentored, and quality professional development positively 
influenced resilience. 

Resiliency provides a plausible explanation for the failure to reject null 
hypotheses related to personal accomplishment. Resiliency may be strong enough to help 
teachers sustain high efficacy levels in the No Child Left Behind high-stakes testing 
workplace. However, sources of possible resiliency among the sample population of 
teachers remain unclear. A variety of unknown contextual factors operating within each 
of the 1 1 elementary schools may have fostered resiliency 

Even though null hypotheses concerning personal accomplishment were rejected 
and possible explanations for the rejections have been provided, frequencies data related 
to reported personal accomplishment scores warrant further discussion of the subscale for 
the same reasons given for null hypotheses related to depersonalization. To reiterate, 
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Farber (1984) held that using frequencies rather than means to report group scores 
facilitated the accessibility of interesting data on large minorities of teachers. Applying 
Farber’ s recommendation revealed large minorities of teachers suffering from reduced 
personal accomplishment (see Table 9). For example, out of 294 teachers surveyed, 81 
teachers (27.5%) scored in the average and high ranges of reduced personal 
accomplishment, 61 and 20, respectively. As with depersonalization, the numbers, though 
small, become problematic when considering even small numbers of burned out teachers 
can have a negative influence on school operations (Farber, 1991). The next section 
offers recommendations for future research ideas generated by the study of teacher 
burnout in the No Child Left Behind high-stakes testing workplace. 

Recommendations for Future Research 

The following recommendations for future research are based on findings from 
the quantitative cross-sectional study that demonstrated a significant difference in levels 
of emotional exhaustion reported by high-stakes versus low-stakes subject area teachers: 

1. Researchers (Sumsion, 2003; Striimpfer, 2003; Patterson et al., 2004) have 
called for further studies into the mechanisms and processes that contribute to resiliency. 
Fryer (2004), who rightly contends that positive workplace atmospheres may be 
foundational to organizational well being, recommends research that explores 
environments that promote positive attributes like resilience. The pervasiveness of No 
Child Left Behind legislation in the workplace makes it advisable for researchers to 
conduct mixed-method burnout studies whereby teacher respondents reporting high 
levels of personal accomplishment are interviewed. Data mining scripted interviews may 
reveal patterns that offer insight into the factors contributing to teacher resilience against 



burnout. 
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2. Cross-sectional studies of teacher burnout using the general survey, MBI-GS, 
seem appropriate. The MBI-GS “defines burnout as a crisis in ones’ relationship with 
work, not necessarily as a crisis in one’s relationship with people at work” (Maslach et 
al., 1996, p. 20). Consequently, the MBI-GS represents a valuable instrument in the 
examination of burnout among teachers in relation to their No Child Left Behind 
workplace rather than their students. 

Care for children seems an especially reasonable explanation for low levels of 
reported depersonalization in the age of No Child Left Behind accountability, where 
teachers have reported feelings of stress and dissonance related to altering their teaching 
practices (Abrams et al., 2003; Boaler, 2003; Clarke et al., 2003). There may be teachers, 
who resist change (Ackerman & Mackenzie, 2006) on behalf of their students and their 
learning needs. For these reasons, the MBI-GS may be the better tool for determining 
levels of depersonalization. Administration of the MBI-GS, followed by interviews with 
teachers identified with average to high burnout levels, may provide insight into the exact 
nature of teacher burnout in the No Child Left Behind workplace. The qualitative 
component may verify or refute the possibility that teacher care for students negatively 
correlates to depersonalization. 

3. The failure to reject null hypotheses related to the mediating variable grade 
level may have been due, in part, to Arizona’s use of a dual reporting system that 
monitors state as well as federal accountability. Consequently, all grade level teachers are 
responsible for administering high-stakes subject area tests, with grades 3, 5, 8, and 10 
high-stakes (federal-reporting) grade levels. A mixed-method study could possibly add 
clarity to results of future burnout studies. Interviewing teachers concerning their 
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attitudes about state and federal testing mandates may reveal important findings 
concerning stressors related to a dual accountability system in which schools can literally 
be performing by state standards yet failing by federal standards. 

4. According to Maslach et al. (1996), studies concerning burnout intervention are 
few in spite of the regularity with which they are recommended. Maslach et al. site cost 
and logistic problems among the factors limiting such studies. Problematic factors 
notwithstanding, as long as the stress and workload demands of high-stakes testing 
mandates continue, intervention studies, such as the Cheek et al. (2003) study on music 
therapy and burnout should be considered. 

Ethical Implications 

Burned-out teachers in the classroom are less effective in fulfilling their 
contractual obligations, making teacher burnout a veritable crisis in the age of No Child 
Left Behind high-stakes testing. Surely, teachers must perform at optimal levels if they 
are to prepare students to pass federally-mandated high-stakes tests and earn scores that 
signify adequate progress. For teachers working in urban schools, the responsibility is 
even more urgent, since No Child Left Behind expects them to fulfill the legislation’s 
primary goal to close the achievement gap, a goal whose attainment has been, to date, as 
illusive as its importance. The implications of burnout existing in the No Child Left 
Behind high-stakes testing workplace should alert education leaders to develop and 
implement plans to (a) determine if teachers are suffering from burnout, and (b) address 
the needs of those identified with burnout. 

The study met its goal to fill a gap in research. Previous findings had revealed 
high-stakes accountability testing influenced increased stress and lowered morale among 
teachers, but had not yet revealed whether reported symptoms signaled the more 
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dangerous psychological symptoms of burnout. The results of the study on No Child Left 
Behind high-stakes testing and teacher burnout advance the importance of examining the 
burnout levels of teachers, those charged with making a difference in lives of the nation’s 
youth. The study advances a call to action on the part of education leaders, be they 
school, district, teacher association, or teacher leaders. A call to action seems reasonable 
when a burnout crisis in education has been verified. Findings showed that a majority of 
reading and mathematics teachers working in urban schools, the schools where children 
of the achievement gap get their education, are suffering significant levels of burnout’s 
emotional exhaustion. 

Findings suggest that education leaders must address the needs of the teachers 
who, rather than quit, remain in the No Child Left Behind high-stakes testing workplace. 
While some teachers may be coping, others are suffering from the debilitating symptoms 
of burnout. As long as the call for “mean accountability” (Hess, 2003) continues, 
education leaders will find it prudent to measure, not just the test scores of students, but 
the burnout scores of teachers. Teachers are, after all, the individuals who make the 
difference, not just because they help students pass tests, but because they help students 
experience and love learning. Furthermore, education leaders may find it advisable to 
question the impact No Child Left Behind high-stakes testing is having on burnout in 
students as well as teachers: whether they are becoming emotionally exhausted from the 
strain of high-stakes testing; whether they will deride rather than value their public school 
experience; and whether they will lose faith in their ability to attain their too-high-stakes 
diplomas and, ultimately, shun rather than pursue life-long learning. 
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Summary of Results 

The research questions and hypotheses of the cross-sectional study concerned the 
relationship between the dependent variable, burnout; the independent variable, subject 
area taught; and the mediating variables, grade level taught and report card label earned. 
Data from the study revealed a significant relationship between high-stakes subject area 
and the burnout subscale, emotional exhaustion, which is considered a key component of 
the burnout syndrome by some (Maslach et al., 1996) and the essence of burnout by 
others (Koeske & Koeske, 1989; Shirom, 1989). Findings from the study converge with 
researchers who have argued that emotional exhaustion is the essence of burnout. 
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Appendix A 

Demographic Survey Instrument 

Please answer the following questions as they apply to you. 

Choose one (1) category that best identifies your current teaching assignment: 

□ Generalist (multiple subjects) 

□ Specialty Area (art, music, physical education) 

□ Special Education 

□ Speech 

Choose the grade level, or grade levels, you currently teach: 

Current Grade Level Taught □ K □ 1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 5 

Gender □ Female 

□ Male 



Age 



Number of years teaching 



Thank you for taking time to complete this survey packet! 
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Appendix B 

Maslach Burnout Inventory and Permission to Use 

The Maslach Burnout Inventory is a copyrighted publication of Consulting Psychologists 
Press, Inc. It is not permitted to be presented but may be obtained for licensed use (only) 
by contacting them at 3803 E. Bayshore Road, Palo Alto, CA 94303. 

Appendix B continues with a series of personal correspondences that document 
permission rights and conditions granted by Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc. 
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— - Original Message 



From: Nancy Zanoletti 
To: Anne Hanson 

Sent: Thursday, October 20, 2005 3:47 PM 
Subject: CPP Inc qualifications 

Dear Anne, 

Your qualifications have been updated with CPP Inc., you now have C level student 
qualifications which allow you to order any of the products we carry including the 
Maslach Burnout Inventory. Please feel free to refer to customer number 31 8863 for any 
orders. 

Nancy Zanoletti 
Customer Relations 
CPP, Inc 

800-624-1765, ext 230 

CPP is the exclusive publisher of the MBTI® instrument. MBTI, Myers-Briggs Type 
Indicator, Myers-Briggs, the MBTI logo and Introduction to Type are registered 
trademarks of the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator Trust. Strong Interest Inventory, FIRO-B, 
SkillsOne, and Davies-Black are registered trademarks, and CPI 260, CPI, California 
Psychological Inventory, the CPP logo, the FIRO-B logo and the CPI 260 logo are 
trademarks of CPP, Inc. 

Fortune 1000 organizations are benefiting from more effective leadership and 
coaching programs, faster team building, and cost saving employee retention 
initiatives by working with CPP Professional Services. Whether you need end-user 
training, train-the-trainer programs, assistance with implementing CPP 
technology, or in depth analysis of your assessment data, contact 1-800-624-1765 
for more information, or click on 
http://www.cpp.com/services/professionalservices.asp 



— Original Message — 

From: webmaster@cpp-db.com 
To: Anne Hanson 

Sent: Thursday, October 20, 2005 4:23 PM 
Subject: Account Status 

Dear Anne, 

Thank you for keeping your account information up to date. The account 
changes you made on 1 0/20/2005 are now in effect. 

To verify your account settings, or make additional changes, go to 'My 
Account' on CPP.com. 



Thank you for using CPP.com. 
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From: perms 

Sent: Tuesday, May 23, 2006 8:26 PM 

To: Anne Hanson 

Subject: Re: Permission to use 

Dear Ms. Hanson, 



I will issue the second agreement today and mail it out with your previous agreement which I 
have countersigned. 



Thank you, 



Eliza 



From: Anne Hanson [text removed] 

Sent: Monday, May 22, 2006 3:20 PM 
To: perms 

Cc: Dr. Steve Seteroff 
Subject: Re: Permission to use 

Eliza, 

I will include the credit line (below) as requested. I have attached the completed form you 
sent. Thank you: -) 



I have not yet received final copy/ies of the previous permission agreement (that required 
the fee). I am eager to receive the agreement so that I may scan and place it in my 
dissertation as an appendix/ evidence of permission. 



Thank you again for your promptness in all matters relating to my dissertation. 



Anne 



Anne Hanson 

[T ext removed] 



— Original Message — 

From: perms 
To: Anne Hanson 

Sent: Monday, May 22, 2006 8:09 AM 
Subject: RE: Permission to use 
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Ms. Hanson, 



Please include the following credit lines right below the diagram as follows. 



"Modified and reproduced by special permission of the Publisher, CPP, Inc., Mountain 
View, CA 94043 from Maslach Burnout Inventory Manual, Third Edition, by Christina 
Maslach, Susan E. Jackson, Michael P. Leiter. Copyright 1996 by CPP, Inc. All rights 
reserved. Further reproduction is prohibited without the Publisher's written consent." 



I will issue the preliminary agreement to you today via email, the original will follow in the mail for 
your signatures. 



Thank you, 



Eliza McLane 

CPP, Inc., Permissions Coordinator. 
650 691-9105 



From: Anne Hanson [Text removed] 

Sent: Sunday, May 21, 2006 7:07 AM 
To: perms 

Cc: Dr. Steve Seteroff 
Subject: Re: Permission to use 

Eliza, 

Here is the revised page re: my diagram. As you can see the title is now outside and 
above the diagram per your request. Please let me know if the acknowledgement I 
have added below the diagram — the red part -- is necessary and if so, acceptable. 
Thanks much. Anne 

[see page 27 for diagram. Bold-faced text, which follows, represents text referred to on 
page 27 as “the red part.” 

Figure 1. Conceptual framework designed for the study illustrating the integration 
of burnout’s three-subscales and the six areas of mismatch (Maslach et al. , 

2001) within the contextual realm of the larger circle representing the No Child 
Left Behind workplace. "No Child Left Behind Accountability and High Stakes 
Testing Work Place Environment" is positioned outside above the diagram per 
agreement with CPP, Inc.” 
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Thanks again, 

Anne 

Anne Hanson 
[T ext removed] 



— Original Message — 

From: perms 
To: Anne Hanson 

Sent: Friday, May 19, 2006 8:03 AM 
Subject: RE: Permission to use 



Dear Ms. Hanson, 



I will give you permission to use the diagram with the understanding that an agreement has to be 
issued to give you permission to use the descriptions of the MBI subscales, in your diagram. I am 
also requesting you use the title of "No Child Left Behind Accountability and High Stakes Testing 
Work Place Environment" outside above the diagram. 



If you are in agreement, please let me know so I can issue an agreement. 



Thank you, 



Eliza McLane 

CPP Permissions Coordinator. 
650 691-9105 



From: Anne Hanson [Text removed] 

Sent: Thursday, May 18, 2006 5:59 PM 
To: perms 

Subject: Re: Permission to use 

No, the diagram is my own. I used to teach 7th grade students how to create Venn 
diagrams to help them understand concepts, so I just applied what I had taught for almost 
20 years and drafted a diagram of what i had read about the two approaches to 
understanding burnout in relation to what I know viscerally to be the NCLB environment. 



I hope that helps. T hank you: -) 
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Anne 



Anne Hanson 
[Text removed] 



— Original Message — 

From: perms 
To: Anne Hanson 

Sent: Thursday, May 18, 2006 2:25 PM 
Subject: RE: Permission to use 



Dear Ms. Hanson, 



Did you obtain the diagram and concept from the MBI manual? and from what page. Once I have 
that information I will be able to determine if I can give you permission to use it. 



Thank you, 



Eliza 



From: Anne Hanson [Text removed] 
Sent: Thursday, May 18, 2006 2:00 PM 
To: perms 

Subject: Re: Permission to use 
H i Eliza, 



You should be getting my completed permission forms and check soon. Thank you for sending 
them. 



I have a new question related to my study, which involves No Child Left Behind legislation 
and its possible relationship to burnout. I have created a Venn diagram (see below) that 
supports why I believe burnout may exist in the workplace. My mentor wants me to make 
sure the diagram does not pose potential copyright infringements. I respect his concern and 



feel confident that the diagram I have pasted in below is nothing more than a doctoral 
student's attempt to j ustify her study. I respectfully hope you concur. Thank you much. 
Anne — Anne Hanson 
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Anne 

Anne Hanson 
[Text removed] 



— Original Message — 

From: perms 
To: Anne Hanson 

Sent: Friday, June 09, 2006 9:16 AM 
Subject: RE: Permission to use 



Thank you for notifying me, I will attach your email to your original signed agreement noting the 
change. 



Eliza 



From: Anne Hanson [mailto: text removed] 

Sent: Wednesday, J une 07, 2006 7:02 PM 
To: perms 

Subject: Re: Permission to use 
H i Eliza, 

For strictly grammatical reasons, (which just came to my attention), I would like to use the 
word "workplace" versus "work place" above the figure as is currently in our agreement. I 
trust we will not need to reissue the agreement which I already mailed. Thank you much. 



"No Child Left Behind Accountability and High Stakes Testing Workplace Environment" 
Anne 



Anne Hanson 
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Appendix C 

Script for Research Assistants Administering Survey 



General Directions and Script for Hanson’s Survey Research Assistants 
Research Assistant Tasks 

1. Remind principals to leave the room during survey administration as agreed upon 
with the researcher. 

2. Distribute the survey packets. 

3. Read aloud the informed consent agreement. 

4. Distribute index cards for gift bag drawing. (Distribute pencils as necessary.) 

5. Monitor completion of survey and clarify instructions without deviating from 
script. 

6. Maintain quiet during the survey’s completion. 

7. Collect completed survey packets, checking that each item is completed on each 
survey and demographic survey instrument. Place completed survey packets in 
envelope provided and return to the school secretary. Notify principal of survey’s 
completion. 

8. Conduct drawing for gift bag winner. 

Script 

1. (Say to principal cordially): [Principal’s Name], Ms. Hanson mentioned you agreed to 
leave the room while I administer the survey. Thank you so much. I am certain this will 
only take 30 minutes or less. When / bring the survey packets to the secretary, I will call 
you. Where might 1 be able to reach you? 

2. (Say to faculty in room): [Ladies and/or Gentlemen ], I am distributing a surx’ey packet 
to each of you and providing a pencil if you need one. Please let me know if I missed 
anyone. Please do not look through the packet. I have been asked to read aloud the 
informed consent agreement, which is the first page of your packet, before you begin the 
survey. 

3. (Say to faculty in room): On behalf of the researcher, I will now read the informed 
consent agreement. [Read informed consent agreement] 
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Informed Consent Agreement 



Dear Teacher, 

I am a student at University of Phoenix working on a Doctor of Educational Leadership 
degree. I am conducting a research study entitled The Attitudes and Feelings of 
Elementary School Teachers concerning personal and job-related attitudes of teachers. 

Participation is voluntary and anonymous. A teacher at your school acting as my research 
assistant has distributed and will collect all survey packets. The entire survey process 
should take no more than 30-minutes of one of your district’s regularly scheduled 
meetings, a forum that provides optimal conditions according to the authors of the survey 
instrument. 

The survey packet includes this informed consent agreement and a two-part survey 
consisting of a brief demographic survey instrument and a 22-question survey. The 
questions concern teacher attitudes and feelings towards themselves and their work. 
Please respond honestly, according to how things are now, not how things were in the 
past, or how things might be in the future. Once you have completed your survey, please 
return the entire packet to the teacher acting as my research assistant. 

You are free to terminate your participation at any time. However, as a token of my 
appreciation, participants completing the survey are eligible to win a Teacher Gift Bag 
whose contents have been donated by me and the Arizona Education Association. As this 
survey is completely anonymous, my research assistant will not give me the index cards 
with your names on them. They are for prize drawing purposes only. 

Since I have attended to all issues regarding ethics of human assurance, this research 
poses no anticipated risks to you. While there may be no direct benefit to you, results of 
the study may benefit teachers greatly, since better understanding of teacher attitudes 
may provide principals and instructional leaders keener insight into school cultures, 
helping them prepare more effective and meaningful professional development 
experiences for their teachers. 

The return of your completed survey packet will be considered your consent to 
participate. 

Please contact me at [text removed] if you have any questions concerning my research 
study. Thank you in advance for your participation. 



Sincerely, 

Anne M. Hanson, Teacher 
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4. (Hold up gift bag referred to in the informed consent agreement and say to faculty in 
room): Now that you know you may win this teacher gift bag for your willingness to 
participate in the survey, I am going to give each of you an index card. Please write your 
name on it. When you turn in your completed survey packet, please return the card with 
your name on it. I will place returned cards in this prize bag [show prize bag provided]. 
After I have collected all your surveys and placed them in this large unmarked envelope 
[show envelope], I need to bring them to the secretary in the main office. When I return, I 
will draw the name of the lucky teacher who will win the gift bag. 

5. (Say to faculty in room): [Ladies and Gentlemen ], you may now turn to the second 
page of your packet, entitled demographic survey instrument. [Show teachers 
demographic survey page, which is on the next page in your script.] 
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Demographic Survey Instrument 
Please answer the following questions as they apply to you. 

Choose one (1) category that best identifies your current teaching assignment: 

□ Generalist (multiple subjects) 

□ Specialty Area (art, music, physical education) 

□ Special Education 

□ Speech 

Choose the grade level, or grade levels, you currently teach: 

Current Grade Level Taught □ K □ 1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 5 

Gender □ Female 

□ Male 



Age 



Number of years teaching 

Thank you for taking time to complete this survey packet! 



[Research Assistant] 

Continue by saying the following: 

Following the demographic survey instrument, you will see the two-sided Educators 
Surx’ey. Directions on how to complete the survey appear on one side and a 22-question 
survey on the other. I will now read the purpose and directions to you. [Show them the 
direction page, which is the next page of your script.] 
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SAY 

Please follow along as I read the directions aloud. 



[Note. The MBI-ES includes directions for completing the survey, which is called 
“Educators Survey” on the instrument. The MBI-ES directions, which appeared on this 
page, were removed in compliance with copyright agreements made with the publisher: 
The Maslach Burnout Inventory is a copyrighted publication of Consulting Psychologists 
Press, Inc. It is not permitted to be presented but may be obtained for licensed use (only) 
by contacting them at 3803 E. Bayshore Road, Palo Alto, CA 94303.] 
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SAY 

Remember: There are no right or wrong answers, so be honest. Answer questions 
according to how things are now, not how things were in the past, or how things 
might be in the future. You may now complete your demographic survey and your 
Educators Sur\>ey. 



Questions to follow. 



[Note. MBI-ES directions appearing on the second side of the survey, which concerned 
the frequency scale, appeared on this page. The MBI-ES numbers, 1 to 22, and spaces for 
answers also appeared. The actual questions were replaced with the words “questions to 
follow.” All MBI-ES matter appearing on this page were removed in compliance with 
copyright agreements made with the publisher: The Maslach Burnout Inventory is a 
copyrighted publication of Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc. It is not permitted to be 
presented but may be obtained for licensed use (only) by contacting them at 3803 E. 



Bay shore Road, Palo Alto, CA 94303.] 
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6. Maintain quiet during the survey’s completion. If teachers ask questions about how to 
complete the survey, please encourage them to reread the directions on the Educators 
Sur\>ey but do not deviate in any way from the script provided. 

7. Collect completed survey packets and index cards, checking that each item is 
completed on each survey and each demographic survey instrument . Place index cards in 
the prize bag I have provided. Once all survey packets have been checked and returned to 
you, please place them in the large envelope provided and seal the envelope. 

8. (Say to faculty in room): Thank you, everybody. / am going to the office to deliver the 
completed packets to the school secretary and locate our principal so we can continue 
our meeting. When I return, I will choose the winning name from the basket of index 
cards collected and award the gift bag. 



Thank you much! 



Anne M. Hanson 
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Appendix D 

Informed Consent to Conduct Research 



Text has been blocked to preserve the anonymity of the elementary school 

district. 



REQUEST TO CWTOUCT hekkaim n in i | Tcxt blocked. ] 
[Text blocked.] 



[Text blocked.] 

I wiili to onndiKt ii r&dfrtt junjeU in f u jnd r*|Li«i aopoivtil .nf'he 

RCgOPtFlCo miilifwe rowniKl Mir iijifnrfi mlr jkTiilillrl 

Am*? M Hanaun Mayjl.HMS 

Mlirw Haw 

Teacher \ [Text blocked.] 

PwiliOrt mmt 

Rmum CiUiV*.' 1 f hi : 1 Fiw. 1 fij ahunm- ficortlrdnln. *3. 3rwn> hanmn^i^mc l ngt 
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Appendix E 
University of Phoenix 
Informed Consent Agreement 



Dear Teacher, 

I am a student at University of Phoenix working on a Doctor of Educational Leadership 
degree. I am conducting a research study entitled The Attitudes and Feelings of 
Elementary School Teachers concerning personal and job-related attitudes of teachers. 

Participation is voluntary and anonymous. A teacher at your school acting as my research 
assistant has distributed and will collect all survey packets. The entire survey process 
should take no more than 30-minutes of one of your district’s regularly scheduled 
meetings, a forum that provides optimal conditions according to the authors of the survey 
instrument. 

The survey packet includes this informed consent agreement and a two-part survey 
consisting of a brief demographic survey instrument and a 22-question survey. The 
questions concern teacher attitudes and feelings towards themselves and their work. 
Please respond honestly, according to how things are now, not how things were in the 
past, or how things might be in the future. Once you have completed your survey, please 
return the entire packet to the teacher acting as my research assistant. 

You are free to terminate your participation at any time. However, as a token of my 
appreciation, participants completing the survey are eligible to win a Teacher Gift Bag 
whose contents have been donated by me and the Arizona Education Association. As this 
survey is completely anonymous, my research assistant will not give me the index cards 
with your names on them. They are for prize drawing purposes only. 

Since I have attended to all issues regarding ethics of human assurance, this research 
poses no anticipated risks to you. While there may be no direct benefit to you, results of 
the study may benefit teachers greatly, since better understanding of teacher attitudes 
may provide principals and instructional leaders keener insight into school cultures, 
helping them prepare more effective and meaningful professional development 
experiences for their teachers. 

The return of your completed survey packet will be considered your consent to 
participate. 

Please contact me at [Text removed] if you have any questions concerning my research 
study. Thank you in advance for your participation. 

Sincerely, 

Anne Hanson, Teacher 




